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ENGLAND AND THE UNITED STATES 


HERE is undeniably something respectable in the 
persistent attempts made by ‘the English press to 
persuade us all that the situation has conned for the 
better during the last week. It is not necessarily a sign 
of weakness to scan every item of news that comes 
to us across the Atlantic for evidence that the United 
States are not acting deliberately with the intention of 
forcing on a war, or that if Mr. Cleveland has any such 
intentions he will not be allowed to carry them into 
effect. The bravest man is not always the readiest to 
consider himself or to resent undoubted 
insult with the greatest violence. As 
concession is made it is well to keep cool, and not 
answer every blusterer in his own tone. We may be, 
on the whole, satisfied with the way in which 
England has borne herself since President Cleveland 
made the We need not 


insulted, 
long as no 


well 


Eagle scream at her last week. 
even be unduly annoyed if there have been occasional 
errors of taste amongst us in the shape of attempts 
to obtrude an overflowing affection upon people who 
have shown pretty clearly that they do not want our 
caresses. It is not easy to see what particular call 
there was for a handful of liter rary gentlemen all 
more or less interested in American copyrights to 
appeal to the great heart of the American people. If 
this course lied been taken by a body of lace manu- 
facturers, cotton ironmasters it would 
have been thought fussy, and perhaps a little un- 
patriotic. Not to answer insult is one thing, to reply 
to it by profuse professions of affection is another. 
The latter course is even in many circumstances 
especially well calculated to invite a repetition of the 
outrage. But gentlemen who live to write must write 
to keep themselves before the public, and some of them 
have so persistently asserted that there is an immense 
commerce of mutual affection between England and the 
United States that they have ended by persuading them- 
selves of the truth of their own stories. 


spinners or 


Registered as a Newspaper 


While there is every excuse for casting about to find 
indications that the States are not so hostile as they 
seemed to be ten days ago, it will none the less be a 
gross mistake to lose sight of the essential facts of the 
case amid a multiplicity of comments on the President's 
_troubles as a party man, on the late scare in the money 
market, on the defects of the American system of 
currency, on the efforts of the Pulpit to maintain peace 
and good-will, and on the determined opposition offered 
by a few papers to Mr. Cleveland’s foreign policy. Daniel 
Webster began one of his most famous speeches by bring- 
ing the Senate back to its bearings, which had been lost 
in the torrent of Mr. Calhoun’s eloquence. He reminded 
it of the motion before the House. We shall do well 
to follow his businesslike example, and to be careful not 
to lose sight of the definite practical measure to which 
the United States stands committed, and of its emi- 
nently probable consequences. Congress has passed a 
Bill authorising the President to appoint a Commission 
to inquire into the legitimacy of certain claims of ours 
in South America, with the avowed purpose of deciding 
on our rights and of then giving us permission to do 
what the Administration for ‘the time being at Wash- 
ington may be pleased to permit. That is the one sub- 
stantial fact. ‘The influence of Bishop Potter and of Mr. 
Pulitzer’s newspaper, the intentions of Senators, and the 
real aims of the Silver men, together with many other 
things, may be matters of opinion and guesswork. But 
it is beyond question that the Government of the 
United States has advanced a quite inadmissible pre- 
tension in the most arrogant manner, and must now 
either enforce it at the certainty of war if we remain 
firm or retire with discredit. Nothing has happened to 
remove the peril thus created. The opposition to Mr. 
Mr. Cleveland seems as yet to be confined, to. a few 
cities in the Eastern States, and to a limited’ class of 
moneyed and educated persons. Next to the delusion 
that the mass of Americans cherish any affection for this 
country comes, in the scale of error, the mistake that’ 
the democratic sentiment of the country will for one 


moment allow that education and property are 
authorised to instruct. Will ‘the mass ‘of’ the 
centre,’ the south, and west of the States condemn 


Mr. Cleveland ? 
an affirmative answer nothing will have 
lessen the peril of war. 

However little the members of Mr. 
Cabinet and he himself may have foreseen it, the fact 
remains that the masters of the. situation are the 
If they pay an indemnity, for the last 
outrage, and are content to remain quiet, the dispute 
between this country and the States may possibly be 


1 


That is the question, and until we get 
occurred to 


Cleveland’s 


Venezuelans. 
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settled. We have no wish to force on the delimita- 
tion of the frontier. As far as we are concerned, time 
will be allowed for the formation of the Commission 
and the drafting of its report. It is nothing to us, 
and if we were punctilious we could with every justi- 
fication refuse to stand by while it decides on our 
rights. Yet the matter of our territorial limits 
is not so pressing, nor are we so exacting, but that it 
is possible to wait a little in hope that the 
American Commissioners will decide against the Vene- 
zuelan claims. It cannot not be expected reasonably 
that we should allow the Commissioners unlimited time, 
but the point might be stretched for the sake of peace, 
and on the distinct understanding that, if their decision 
is hostile to us, it is to be treated as of no validity. If 
then the United States choose to find against the 
pretensions of Venezuela, and to assert that they 
have really shown their superiority, we need not 
quarrel over a pure form. But the first of these 
solutions is not to be relied upon. It is an- 
nounced that the Venezuelan Government refuses to 
pay for the attack on our post, and it is said, with 
every appearance of probability, to have justified its 
refusal on the ground that it will not give an indemnity 
for removing intruders from what it claims as_ its 
territory. This at once brings the dispute to a head. 
If we do not exact an apology, and payment, by force, 
we shall most undoubtedly and very justly be said to 
have withdrawn through fear of the United States. If 
we make good our threats there will not be wanting 
leaders of public opinion in the Great Republic to 
assert that we are defying the Union, and enforcing a 
settlement in disregard of its veto. ‘To the diplo- 
matist the distinction between claiming territory, and 
resenting an attack on police officers in territory 
which is in dispute, may be obvious, but to the average 
voter it will appear that a little Republic which trusted 
to the protection of the United States has been left in 
the lurch when attacked by the arrogant, greedy British 
Empire. The United States is not, indeed, formally 
committed to the support of Venezuela in every dispute, 
and yet a repetition of the Corinto incident at La 
Guayra could not but add to the existing dangers of 
war. As for the Commission, the perils which may 
come from that quarter are, or ought to be, self-evident. 
Here again we concede the demand of the United States 
if we put off enforcing our rights too long while the 
Commissioners are investigating the ‘archivo de las 
Indias’ at Seville, and the Dutch records, supposing 
they give themselves that trouble. It is quite on the 
cards that they may never leave Washington, and may 
decide on the evidence presented by Venezuela that the 
ownership within the Schomburgk line must be sub- 
mitted to arbitration. In this way also the dispute 
may be brought to a head. Those who assert that the 
Commission is to be used as a mere screen behind which 
the United States will slip out of the obligation to 
support Venezuela, and make good their own boasts, 
may have gauged the Yankees love of make-believe 
correctly. Yet anything more Chinese than the course 
which they rely on ‘the good sense of the American 
people” to pursue, it would be impossible to conceive. 
When the towns of the brother of the Sun and Moon 
have been taken, and his troops cut to pieces, he 
announces that he has conceded the humble petition 
of the outer barbarians. This is the course which 
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the United States are in some quarters believed to 
be prepared to follow. For our part we prefer to 
consider it possible but unlikely, and if it is not 
taken by the Government at Washington then the 
efforts of those preachers and newspapers which have 
endeavoured to stem Jingoism will be as futile as were 
the attempts of the northern Democrats and Mr, Horace 
Greely to avert the Civil War. 


THE YEAR OF AWAKENING, 1895 


VHREE days more, and we enter upon the last 
lustrum of ‘this so-called nineteenth century.’ 

It is at the death of the year that we celebrate the birth 
of Christianity, and always with plentiful reason for 
rejoicing, in no matter what condition we find ourselves, 


At this Christmastide, however, there has been more of 


mourning than rejoicing in all the pulpits, many a 
preacher throwing up his hands almost in despair. 
Courage and thankfulness are still best, and yet how 
natural is the preacher’s lamentation! Tor this mortal 
life, the greatest promise of Christianity was the beat- 
ing of swords into ploughshares; and when its more 
venerable ministers of to-day were young men, who 
doubted that the blessed transformation would begin 
before the end of our wonderful nineteenth century ? 
The younger men of the present time have no idea of 
the hopes and expectations which, when it was in 
its hey-day, this same famous century seemed _pre- 
destined to fulfil; but a good understanding — of 
it may be got from the innocent, oft-quoted 
blunder which re-appears in the first sentence of 
this article. He was himself a preacher who, inveigh- 
ing against some cruel barbarism, exclaimed, ‘ And 
such things can be in this so-called nineteenth century !' 
‘To the good man’s apprehension ‘ nineteenth century’ 
was so familiar a synonym for ‘age of charity and 
peace ’ that when he said the one thing he thought he 
said the other. And it is true that amongst ourselves 
there has been an enormous advance of Christian kind- 
ness since the first decade of the century. Of the 
charity that is best described, perhaps, as fellow-feeling, 
there is more than has ever been known since the world 
began. In this country, spite of all the endeavours of 
Marxian revolutionists, there is also more of social 
peace at the end of the hundred years than there was 
at the beginning. But as to the beating of swords 
into ploughshares, which was so fond a hope for 
Century XIX. in the great days of the Manchester 
hallucination, the sad truth is that as the years roll 
on we can better afford to turn ploughshares into 
swords. 

General discovery that this is our case has been ex- 
tremely slow—much too slow for safety. We looked on 
at the terrible fighting of the Franco-German war, and 
the awfully sudden downfall of the vanquished nation, 
much as if England were an island in another planet 
where strife was quite unknown. We witnessed the 
monstrous butchery of the American Civil War, and 
still went on fluting our sweet belief that for two great 
peoples of one bloud, one faith, one tongue to turn and 
rend each other was so dreadful that it could never, 
never be. Nearer home we saw nations which were 
undeniably rivals or enemies of England combining 
against her, and smiled the smile of superior incredulity 
till the combination was complete, and active. Then, 
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indeed, intimations of a possibility that England might 
soon have to fight for her existence visited the national 
mind; and accordingly, the later years of Our Lord have 
been employed in the most necessary purpose of rival- 
ling in England the enormous destructive force accu- 
mulated in continental Europe. Upon all this comes 
the menace from America, as if to show how treacherous 
the notion is that if the arts of civilisation have quin- 
tupled the horrors of war, its emolliences make war 
impossible except upon imperative need or gross and 
irreparable insult. What is the need here, or what the 
provocation ? Competent men in all the European 
nations—most of which are unfriendly to us—look into 
the matter and declare themselves amazed that there 
should be any pretext of need or provocation. But 
what then? At the end of the nineteenth century, in 
a nation most civilised and Christian, one branch of the 
great Anglo-Saxon brotherhood hates the other so cor- 
dially that it can be filled with battle-fever in a day 
by—what # A ery which it half suspects, even while it 
rages, to be merely electioneering cock-a-doodle-do. 

This it is which, Anno Domini 1895, brings so much 
erief into the Churches at the time of Glad Tidings, 
which is Christmastide. ‘To be sure, the American 
universal war-fever seems to be abating quickly in 
some parts, but even that is a very imperfect  satis- 
faction to the Christian pastorate, and indeed to all 
vood Christians: for they plainly see what God it is 
and from what chariot he descends who soothes the 
battle-fever down. The chariot is of gold, and the 
name of the god is Mammon. Better Mammon, how- 
ever, than no god at all, since the work is so beneficent. 
Thanks to him and to it, Annus Domini 1896 will open 
(bar accidents) with prospects of peace less murky 
than we had before us ten days ago; and_ yet 
with the Millennium farther out of sight than ever, 
according to all consciousness. May we hope that 
Mngland will act upon this discovery ? As such it is 
entirely superfluous. It was not needed, except to reach 
the nation and touch the feelers of the blindest and 
dullest. But since they are the majority even in Great 
Britain, and since it is the majority that governs the 
British Empire, the dullest and blindest had to be 
roused by such demonstrations as the American menace 
before we could hope to go on like a sensible nation 
with a right equipment of barbaric force. Hereto- 
fore, and for many a year, we have been trusting 
to a parcel-defence, of which moral influence was 
the larger component and battle-ships the smaller. 
The moral influence, however, was not only that 
Which belonged to ourselves—we also trusted to that 
which Christianity and civilisation were funding in 
other peoples, especially in France, Russia and the 
United States of America. But now the dying year 
carries with it to the grave all this part of our 
defence, or rather all belief in its existence. In the 
sume dark place low lies the special British trust in the 
i upossibility of war with our own, own kinsfolk ; which 
makes an end of the whole delusion more happily, 
perhaps, than we deserve. Far better is it, at any rate, 
that the whole delusion should come to an end on this 
side of a bloody conflict, and not on the other. For 
how, maybe, there is time to make good the defective 
half of our defences, and to establish ourselves in the 
sad but peremptory faith that the safest nation is that 
with the longest, keenest, readiest sword. 
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THE EXTRADITION OF ARTON 


|’ is no great sin in the public if, with mind dix 
tracted by the necessity of reading telegrams, 
stuffed for the most part with summaries of sermons, 
from the United States of America, it has not paid the 
just measure of attention to the important and states- 
manlike decision of Lord Russell, Mr. Justice Wills and 
Mr. Justice Wright (three of the strongest Judges of 
the Queen’s Bench Division) in the case of Emile Arton. 
We write ‘decision’ because, although the application 
was made ex parte and a point is reserved for argument, 
that point involves but one item (and that by no means 
an important one) out of the six charges upon which 
the magistrate had decided that Arton ought to be 
handed over to the tender mercies of the French Courts. 
Upon the other counts the Court was so strongly 
adverse to the arguments of that acute advocate, Mr. 
Charles Mathews, that it seemed unnecessary to put an 
adversary to the pains of destroying his argument. 
Mr. Mathews had four grounds for his application. 
(pon the first, which is reserved for discussion later, we 
are bound, by respect for the Court, to say nothing ; 
upon the second Mr. Mathews himself admitted frankly 
enough that he had nothing to say; but the third 
and fourth points involved an accusation which, in the 
opinion of the Judges and in our humble judgment, 
ought never to have been made against the friendly 
Government of a highly civilised people. So indignant, 
indeed, were Minos, Rhadamanthus, and acus at the 
third ground, which imputed bad faith to the French 
Government, that it seems to us they hardly paid ade- 
quate attention to the fourth, out of which, but for the 
unhappy introduction of the third, Mr. Mathews might 
have made son.ething. 

What roused the ire of the judges, and caused them to 
say unpleasant things to Mr. Mathews, was the assertion 
that the demand by the French Government for Arton’s 
extradition was not made in good faith. That assertion, 
upon the words of Article 5 of the Treaty of 1876, 
seems to us to have been as superfluous as it was pro- 
vocative ; for the grounds laid down in that Article for 
the refusal of surrender do not include, in so many 
words, the idea of mala fides. The Article says in 
effect that the man is not to be surrendered if the 
offence with which he is charged is deemed by the 
Party asked to extradite to be political, or an act con- 
nected with a political offence, or ‘if he prove to the 
satisfaction of the Police Magistrate, or of the Court 
before which he is brought on habeas corpus, or of the 
Secretary of State, that the requisition for his surrender 
has, in fact, been made with a view to try or punish 
him for an offence of a political character.” These are 
the conditions by which we limited our bargain with 
I’rance when the Treaty was struck in 1876 and ratified 
in 1878. ‘To the question whether the limitations were 
wise we shall devote a few words in conclusion; mean- 
while let us to the merits of Mr. Mathews’s argument. 
That the French Government would have been guilty 
of bad faith if it had procured Arton’s extradition 
upon charges differing not at all in quality from those 
commonly laid against a defaulting clerk whereas in 
fact it had resolved to try him for a_ political 
offence, is clear enough ; but it does not follow that it 
would be necessary or prudent to make formal asser- 
tion of the bad faith which would be imputed to 
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them, in that case, by necessary implication. Surely it 
had been enough to prove the facts, which by the way 
the Court was no less competent than the Home 
Secretary to try, and to leave the facts to testify for 
themselves to the moral quality of the demand. But 
Mr. Mathews, unfortunately for him and for Arton, was 
quite unable to prove the facts. The non-existent fact 
is every whit as stubborn as the existent. For the life of 
him he could not think of any political offence which 
Arton could be said to have committed. So, driven to 
desperate straits, since he had to deal with language 
clearly directed to the protection of refugees against 
surrender for trial in respect of political offences already 
committed, he was compelled to adduce a species of 
potential and conditional paulo-post-future plea. Arton 
might be asked some questions; he might refuse to 
answer them; he might then be committed for con- 
tempt nominally, but really by reason of political 
offending. And of this plea, which was the best that 
suggested itself to the mind of him who, since Mr. 
Poland’s retirement, has stood head and shoulders above 
his fellows in knowledge of criminal law and _ practice, 
the judges made short work. 

A word on the broader aspect of the question. 
Whether Arton be handed over to French justice is a 
matter of no moment at all to us. The important question 
which forces itself upon the minds of all practical and 
thoughtful men on these occasions is whether this prin- 
ciple of sympathetic tenderness for political offenders is 
worthy of the sanctity to which it has attained. And 
in this matter, be it frankly confessed, recent develop- 
ments have forced upon us a change of attitude. The 
plain fact that the known murderers of Lord Frederick 
Cavendish and Mr. Burke were living in ease and com- 
fort in America, boasting no doubt of their deed of 
murderous cowardice whenever the blackguards of the 
Clan-na-Gael assembled in taverns to hatch mischief 
against England, had stung us beyond endurance. 
Believing that civilisation had advanced so far, outside 
Turkey, that political offences on the part of good men 
were no longer necessary, we had been prone to think that 
the man who called himself a political offender was usually 
a commonplace blackguard in thin disguise. But the 
German Emperor, by his silly and reactionary prosecu- 
tions of journalists, has made it plain that there may be 
clean-handed political offenders whom no free country 
could surrender without disgrace to herself. Only, we 
would urge, let it be insisted that they shall be clean- 
handed, and that if they be the reverse, thieves, mur- 
derers, embezzlers, or what you will, the sacred right of 
asylum shall be denied to them though their political 
sins be as scarlet. 


PROBLEMATICAL IMMORTALS 


Y the death of Aiexandre Dumas fils the number 

of seats awaiting occupants at the French Aca- 

demy is brought up to four. In consequence of this 
unusual total of vacancies there is a mighty flutter 
among the candidates for immortality, their supporters 
and their despisers. ‘The exceptional merit, moreover, 
of two of the deceased Academicians—of Pasteur and 
of the illustrious son of an illustrious father—enhances 
the interest of the occasion. It may be said at once 
that the attribution of two of the fauteuils is almost 
assured, M. Anatole France and Count Costa de 
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Beauregard are tolerably certain of figuring in due 
season in the palm-embroidered coat. ‘They will come 
by this distinction for different reasons and in virtue of 
a literary ‘baggage’ of very unequal importance; a 
little luckily, perhaps, in the case of M. de Beauregard, 
and quite deservedly in that of the author of Le Crime 
de Sylvestre Bonnard. M. Anatole France has an aca- 
demical talent, and—this does not always follow—will be 
a talented Academician. The destination of the two 
remaining seats is far more difficult to predict, but 
correspondingly more interesting to discuss. A multi- 
tude of candidates will enter the lists, a few of them 
well and several of them strangely equipped, while one 
or two names are mentioned under rather unwonted 
‘To clear the way for a review of the 
more engrossing of these claimants a word must be said 
for the hard case of M. Zola. This perpetual candidate 
will again present himself for election and will again, in 
all probability, fall to the ground—this time between 
four stools. ‘The great novelist’s obstinacy may be 
admired or despised: the essential point is that the 
Academy will once more decide to chasten it. The 
fault, it may be, is to some extent on both sides. The 
Institute has harboured a grudge too long, and above all 
is showing itself too pettily malicious. As for M. Zola, 
he has been mistaken in summoning the Forty to stand 


circumstances. 


and deliver with the manners ofa literary highwayman ; 
and perhaps a less imperious thirst for a little superfluous 
glory would have better beseemed him. 

One point in connection with the approaching 
elections is abundantly clear. If they are to redound 
to the honour of the Academy it behoves that body to 
see to it that it immortalises something more than 
respectable mediocrity. Public opinion on this head is 
strong, if academic opinion be halting—as the result, it 
is to be presumed, of inherent inability on the part of 
the illustrious to conceive that they may stand in need 
of added and reflected renown. Yet such is perhaps 
the case. Several recent elections have worn a make- 
shift air. It would be cruel to mention names, which, 
however, are in every mouth, of poets in whom there is 
no poetry and but small capacity for versification, 
of novelists found to the confusion of their admirers 
to have come unexpectedly to the end of their tether—at 
best short—and of historians of some handiness but other- 
wise insignificant. ‘To counterbalance these colourless 
admissions the capture is called for of a star of the first 
magnitude. Unfortunately the giants in the land 
are few, and of these few certain are unavailable. 
This would seem to be the case with M. Alphonse 
Daudet. His quarrel with the Academy is of long 
standing and too well known to be expatiated upon. 
Is the breach irremediable? Many of the friends of 
the author of F'’romont Jeune et Risler Ainé hold that 
it is not, or at least that it should not be, and a 
campaign has been started in the Parisian press in 
favour of a candidature which has surely only to 
be ‘official*to be successful. It seems, however, 
that M. Daudet is a candidate in spite of himself. ‘This 
is a pity, for we fancy he would accept votes, though he 
is determined not to solicit them. Probably the French 
writer is yet unbora—with the exception, of course, of 
M. Edmond de Goncourt —who would refuse if pleaded 
with to enter the Academy. ‘This matter of the elec- 
tion of M. Daudet is one on which much gossip Is 
current. 









It would be well if every one, Academicians 
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included, dismissed this aspect of the question from 
their minds and judged it on general grounds. It is 
quite certain that were the Academy to pocket its 
pride, to open its doors to one of the few living French 
at thors of indubitable renown, it would humble itself 
to its own glorification. What with the flouting of 
M. Zola and the ostracising of M. de Goncourt, the 
Forty have made use enough of their right to visit 
their disdain upon talent incautious or impenitent. 
Assuredly the Academy has more need of M. Daudet 
than has M. Daudet of the Academy. 

Of the other candidatures announced or talked of 
several are interesting. It is scarcely likely that the 
effort to install an actor beneath the cupola, in the 
person of M. Got, so long the doyen of the Comedie 
Francaise, will be crowned with success. An attempt 
has been made to cite precedents, but on the whole they 
are inapplicable. It appears, it is true, that M. Got 
is also among the writers, but perhaps he is not the 
more eligible on that account. A renowned comedian, 
he should be content to forget that he is an obscure 
author. ‘The name has also been mentioned of 
This talented artist has 
himself confessed that his literary efforts are confined 
to the titles of his pictures. In reality the mere fact that 
there should be question of the election of artists and 
actors to a body not intended for their reception is 
proof of the barrenness of the land—a reason the more, 
it will at once be urged, for the press-ganging of M. 
Daudet and the pardoning of M. Zola. A somewhat 
unexpected candidate is M. Henri Becque, the exceed- 
ingly talented dramatist whom it is the fashion to accuse 
of sterility because he has written only two masterpieces. 
‘The Academy would be happily inspired in electing M. 
Henri Becque and will almost certainly decide to black- 
ball him. ‘This is a thousand pities, if only because it 
will deprive us of the exquisite pleasure of hearing the 
author of Les Corbeaux belaud the author of La Dame 
aux Camélias ! 


M. Puvis de Chavannes. 


SACK AND BREAD 


T was kind and gracious and thoughtful and what 
else not on the part of the Daily Chronicle to open, 
oras the Daily Chronicle itself might say to ‘ inaugurate, 
its issues of this week with nearly two columns of space 
devoted to ‘Pulpit Declarations* on the <Anglo- 
American difficulty. Now there are declarations and 
declarations (and tempore Bullen and Leake of the old 
fashion there were even more kinds than there are now), 
and there are pulpits and pulpits, and of the different 
kinds of these there is not likely to be very much 
diminution so long as the world wags. And with so 
many to choose is there not ‘a frankness which I’m 
sure must charm ye’ in the Falstaffian proportion as of 
the fat knight's bread and sack which the Daily 
Chronicle has observed between the pulpits of the 
Church of England and the pulpits of the Noncon- 
formists ? We have Westminster Abbey and St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, then Dr. Parker at the City ‘Temple, then 
Mr. Thomas Spurgeon at the Metropolitan ‘Tabernacle 
(a title which somehow always suggests an odd 
confusion of persuasions), the Rev. Hugh Price 
Hughes at the Wesleyan West End Mission, Dr. 
Clifford at Westbourne Park, the Rev. Allen Rees 
at the West Kensington Park Wesleyan Church, 
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the President of the Wesleyan Conference at Liver- 
pool, and a meeting of the Blue Cord Band at 
Markham Square Congregational Church. And there 
is no denying that there is matter of interest to be dis- 
covered in many of the utterances obligingly recorded 
by the Daily Chronicle. What, for instance, can be 
more delightful, more instructive, more reassuring in a 
time of doubt and anxiety than to be told absolutely, 
as we are told by Dr. Parker, that for anxiety and 
doubt there is no shade of a shadow of excuse? Dr. 
Parker says so, and so of course it must be. ‘ Don’t 
trouble yourselves, observed the orator with jaunty 
confidence, ‘about war against Great Britain by the 
United States. There will be no war. Very well: 
that is settled, and it only seems a pity that so 
much time and money should have been wasted before 
Dr. Parker lifted up his voice to deliver this message 
of certainty and peace. And vet with a true and 
engaging modesty Dr. Parker missed some one 
on the occasion of his enunciation. He missed 
‘Henry Ward Beecher. He would have spoken the 
word of reconciliation.” Very like, and one can 
imagine easily enough with what taste and in what 
manner he would have spoken it, and how much it 
would have contributed to the peace and amity of 
nations. ‘If we needed rebuke he would not have spared 
it [that is extremely probable], and he would not have 
hesitated to rebuke President Cleveland if he had 
thought him wrong [but would he have thought him 
wrong | . We thought it bad enough for two 
Pagan nations to be recently at war. What if the two 
leading Christian nations should shoot each other down 
What, indeed, if dogs were in the habit of 
shooting each other down ? 

Mr. Spurgeon, at any rate, did not talk such blatant 
and arrant nonsense as this, and one cannot be surprised 
at the taste which records that ‘the earnest nature of 
the supplication met with the hearty approval of the 
large congregation "—which implies a very unattractive 
kind of union between Church and Stage. Mr. Hugh 
Price Hughes, on the other hand, after talking just the 
kind of stuff one would expect concerning Turkey and 


like dogs ?° 


Armenia, and making a very odd misuse of language 
in saying that he had been ‘solemnised ——why not 
‘consecrated’ at once?—by the terms of President 
Cleveland’s Message, suddenly betook himself to speech 
of the most excellent and sensible intention and ex- 
pression. ‘ President Cleveland, he said, * had bullied 
us, rudely threatened us with war, but, awful as a 
conflict between two English-speaking nations of the 
West was even to contemplate, he hoped that those 
responsible for the conduct of the nation’s foreign 
affairs would not allow him to dictate as to where the 
frontiers of the British Empire ended or began. A 
very proper hope, and it is pleasant to find signs of a 
sound view of the matter in the discourse of Mr. Allen 
Rees, although he did invent that very new phrase of 
‘a thunderbolt from out of the blue.’ 
Dr. Waller appear to have at all suggested that we 
should buy peace by dishonour. But when all is said 


Nor indeed does 


as to the Nonconformist utterances so tenderly picked 
out by the Daily Chronicle, Mr. Hugh Price Hughes, 
as far as America is concerned, comes best out of it. 
There is one other thing to be said. There are 
plenty of people living who must remember the stir and 
astonishment caused when F. D. Maurice quoted 
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Falstaff’s dying words as an illustration in one of his 
sermons. ‘To quote even Shakespeare in the pulpit 
then was a great innovation. All that is altered, and 
we have lived to see clergymen of the Church of 
England degrading, as some think, their high office by 
deliberate antics in the pulpit. In this there is a want, 
to put it on merely secular grounds, of art. ‘The 
impressiveness that should attach to a preacher's 
deliverances to an educated congregation is lost by 
more or less ingenious buffoonery of voice and gesture 
even more than by decorous dulness. And many people, 
who have not yet attained to extreme old age, must 
remember with regret the time when, apart from the 
question just touched on, it would not have been con- 
sidered seemly to turn a pulpit into a mere political 
platform. 


A YEAR’s POLITICS IN FRANCE 


FYFNUHE year which is almost over has been marked in 

French politics by the prolonged agony and finally 
by the demise of the Moderate party. The Centre, 
after months of bad treatment at the hands of its friends, 
has been smitten hip and thigh by its enemies. Its 
resurrection—it may be supposed that its resurrection 
in some shape or other is inevitable—may be near at 
hand or far off, but for the moment the party is lifeless. 
Already towards the close of 1894 there were fore- 
bodings of what was in store. On the death of M. 
Burdeau the Moderates had failed to hinder the election 
of M. Brisson to the Presidency of the Chamber, a 
success, even a triumph, for the Radicals, the result to 
some extent of the fact that the Opportunists were 
puzzled to find a candidate, but still more of that pro- 
pensity to cut and run in the face of the enemy which 
was to bring about the ultimate dislocation of the 
party. Early in January the Moderate Ministry pre- 
sided over by M. Dupuy went by the board, and on the 
morrow M. Casimir-Perier shook the dust of the Elyscée 
off his shoes. This double and dangerous crisis was also 
the outcome of the Opportunist cowardice, shilly-shally- 
ing, and impotence. M. Dupuy was a Moderate Prime 
Minister devoid, it may be, of genius, but with convic- 
tions and the courage of them: in the hands of M. 
Casimir-Perier the chief magistracy of the State was in 
the keeping of a man from whom Conservatism had 
everything to hope and the aiders and abettors of 
Revolution everything to fear. ‘The Moderate party, 
in the depth of its imbecility, was pleased to leave its 
Prime Minister in the lurch, and to disgust its President 
so profoundly as to induce him to resign. Never was 
there such an example of a party hurrying into pitfalls 
of its own preparing. 

At Versailles, thanks to the Senate, who came to the 
rescue, the Centre met with a kindlier fate than it 
deserved. It did not secure the election of a Président 
a pong, of a President likely to show fight, of M. 
Dupuy or M. Waldeck-Rousseau, but it kept M. Brisson 
out of the citadel, and got home one of its own men in 
the person of M. Félix Faure. This rather colourless 
result foreshadowed what was to be expected in the shape 
of the Cabinet which remained to be manufactured. 
After M. Bourgeois had endeavoured in vain to form a 
Government of a marked Radical complexion—his 
audacity did not soar as yet to the height of a purely 
Radical Ministry—M. Ribot patched up a Cabinet of 
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Republican concentration in which the Moderate 
element was distinctly to the fore. ‘The Centre could 
rejoice in another narrow and lucky escape. How 
narrow and how lucky the escape was it required the 
events of last November to demonstrate. The new 
Cabinet was accepted without enthusiasm. Not only 
was it stamped with the hall-mark of compromise, 
but it was admittedly a makeshift creation. Its 
immediate mission was to pass the Budget: that 
task accomplished it might be expected to die 
as decently as possible, making way, of course, 
for a Moderate Government of sturdicr composition, 
It passed the Budget, but it did not die until the 
summer recess was over and the autumn Session had 
cominenced. This long-drawn semblance of life was 
disastrous to the Moderate party, and possibly—this 
the future will show—to much else besides. M. Ribot 
cannot be acquitted of having plaved the part of grave- 
digger to his own friends. From the first he adopted 
the course of giving an inch to opponents whom an ell 
would not have satisfied. The opening act of the new 
Government was to proclaim a political amnesty, a 
concession which was an admission of weakness. "The 
men who had driven M. Dupuy from power and 
hounded down M. Casimir-Perier had their reward, 
and these men were less the Radicals than the Socialists. 
M. Ribot remained in a yielding mood. He accustomed 
his troops to retreat and trained them to suffer disaster, 
By this policy he took out of his party what little 
backbone it boasted, and paved the way for that extra- 
ordinary and utter route of the deliquescent Oppor- 
tunist battalions consummated by M. Bourgeois. 

Apart from the gradual disruption of the Moderate 
party the principal features of the summer and autumn 
months were the progress of the Madagascar expedition, 
the evident legislative impotence of the Chamber, the 
growing strength of the Revolutionary faction and, 
intimately connected with this last matter, the struggle 
between capital and labour at Carmaux. The French 
were, of course, successful against the Hovas, but our 
neighbours have found food for disagreeable reflection 
in the conduct of the campaign, which was marked by 
infinite official and bureaucratic mismanagement and 
has served to convince the country of the entire irre- 
sponsibility of its Ministers. The Chamber has once 
again proved itself the sorriest conceivable legislative 
instrument. With the exception of the Bill reorganis- 
ing the death duties, the voting of which has been 
effected by the Radical Cabinet, it has passed no measure 
of any importance during the year, apart indeed from 
the Budget. It is true that a Bill supposed to reform 
the Liquor ‘Traffic was voted, Ribot consule, but the 
shape in which it was sent to the Senate deprives it 
of all claim to be entitled a Bill: the measure, as we 
pointed out at the time, is a nameless monstrosity sent 
along to the Luxembourg for the sole purpose of bam- 
boozling the elector. ‘The Carmaux strike ended in a 
defeat for the strikers, but it is more than doubtful 
whether the revolutionary party which ought to have 
suffered from this blow has lost in reality a whit of its 
prestige. In the Chamber, in fact, the influence of the 
party is undoubtedly greater than ever. 

The advent to office of the Radicals is of too recent 
occurrence to make it necessary to recall in detail the 
circumstances under which M. Bourgeois’s Cabinet was 
formed. For the moment the principal consequence, 
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intended or fortuitous, of this transference of the rein 
of Government has been to revive scandals which 
seemed to have been definitely hushed up. ‘The 
political world will thus end the year as it began it, 
It is problematical 
‘an. continue without 


amid rumours of revelations. 
whether this state of things 
danger to the Republic. We have shown that nothing 
has happened during the last twelve months to enhance 
the credit of Parliamentary government in France. If 
the character of those in whose hands that government 
is be effectually destroyed, as seems not improbable, the 
entire system may run the risk of being cast aside. ‘The 
men who undermined the Empire made much capital 
out of ‘la pourriture impcriale *: those who are exploit- 
ing ‘la corruption parlementaire* may bring down 
the Republic with a run, 


SWORDS AND PLOUGHSHARES 


PART I, PRESTO FURLOSO 


I have no delicatesse as a 


{PONTANEOUS Us! 
s () my Camarados ! 
diplomat, but I go blind on Libertad ! 
Give me the flap-flap of the soaring Eagle’s pinions ! 
Give me the tail of the British lion tied in a knot inex- 
tricable, not to be solved anyhow ! 

Give me a standing army (I say ‘ 
at present we want one badly, armies being often 
useful in time of war). 


give me,’ because just 


I see our superb feet (I take it that we are to have a 
superb fleet built almost immediately) ; 

I observe the crews prospectively ; they are constituted 
of various nationalities, not necessarily American ; 

I see them sling the slug and chew the plug; 

I hear the drum begin to hum ; 

Both the above rhymes are purely accidental and contrary 
to my principles. 

We shall wipe the floor of the mill-pond with the scalps 
of so-called able-bodied British tars ! 

I see Professor Edison about to arrange for us a torpedo- 
hose on wheels, likewise an infernal electro-sema- 
phore : 

I see Henry Irving dead-sick and declining to play 
Corporal Brewster ; 

Cornell, I vell! T yell Cornell ! 


T note the Manhattan boss leaving his dry-good store 
and investing in a small Gatling-gun and a ten-cent 
banner ; 

I further note the Identity formed out of thirty-nine 
spacious and thoughtful States ; 

I note Canada as shortly to be merged in that Identity ; 
similarly Van Diemen’s Land, Gibraltar and Strat- 
ford-on-Avon ; 

Briefly, I see Creation whipped ! 


0 ve Colonels ! I am with you (I too am a Colonel and 
on the pension-list) ; 

Idrink to the lot of you; to Colonels Cleveland, Hitt, 
Vanderbilt, Chauncey M. Depew, O*Donovan Rossa 
and the late Colonel Monroe ; 

I drink an egg-flip, a morning-caress, an eye-opener, a 
maiden-bosom, a vermuth-cocktail, three sherry- 
cobblers and a gin-sling ! 

Good old Eagle ! 
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PART TL. INTERMEZZO DOLOROSO 


(Allowing time for the fall of American securities to the tune 
of some odd hundred millions sterling ; also for the Day of 
Rest). 


PART Tif. ANDANTE AMABILE 


Who breathed a word of war ? 
Why, surely we are men and Plymouth brothers ! 
Pray, what in thunder should we cut each other's 
Carotids for ? 


Merciful powers forefend ! 
For we by gold-edged bonds are bound alway, 
Besides a lot of things that never pay 
A dividend ! 


Christmas ! we cry thee Ave ! 
At such a time, when hearts with love are filled, 
It seems inopportune for us to build 
The needful navy. 


In fact in many a church 
("prise the prayer and supplicating psalm 
That Heaven would keep our spreading Eagle calm 
Upon his perch. 


Goodwill and peace and plenty ! 
Our leading congregations here agree 
To vote for this arrangement, nemine 

Contradicente. 


Greatly be they extolled 
Who occupied the tabernacle-chair 
And put it to the meeting then and there 
And passed it solid ! 


That print has also played 
A useful part that sent an invitation 
‘lo Redmond to relieve the situation 
(Answer prepaid). 


Say, sirs, and shall we sever ? 
And mar the fair exchange of fatted steers, 
Chicago pig, and eligible peers ¢ 
No! never, never ! 


Shall gore be made to flow - 
Like kindred Sohrabs shall we knock our Rustums, 
And blast our beautiful McKinley customs ? 
Lord love us! no! 


‘Then, burst the sundering bar ! 
Our punctured pockets yearn across the ocean ; 
Till now we never had the faintest notion 
How dear you are! 


O love of other years! 
Wall Street, aweary for her broken bliss, 
Waits like a loving crocodile to kiss 
Again with tears! QO. 8. 


NOTES 


Unver the somewhat decided heading of ‘A False 
Charge’ the Daily Chronicle of ‘Tuesday last accuses us of 
having accused it of an omission with which it ought not 
to have been charged or even chargeable. The thing is 
very simple. We found that the ‘most significant words 
in the composition ’ [ Mr. Gladstone’s letter of last week 
concerning Armenia} were cut out in the Dazly Chronicle's 
report. Well, they were so cut out, the words being, 
‘But she [England] is not omnipotent,’ and very 
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saving and sensible words they were. Now according to 
the Daily Chronicle it was not they but their reporter who 
was to blame for the omission of these very important 
words. Quite so; and up to this date we have regarded 
the Daily Chronicle as so well-managed, impartial, and en- 
terprising a paper that /aches on the part of a reporter 
concerning so significant a passage in so significant a 
speech were next door to impossible. And so all we can 
say is ‘Sorry we were mistaken in forming so high an 
estimate.’ 





We have occasion often to differ with our brilliant 
contemporary the Pall Mall Gazette, and it, in its turn, 
frequently condemns views which we deem it our duty to 
press forward ; but such differences are healthy and tend 
to demonstrate the independence of thought which is 
characteristic of modern Conservatism. In these circum- 
stances it gives us the more pleasure to offer to our 
contemporary hearty congratulations upon two excellent 
articles which appeared in its issue of Monday last. First 
of these came the clear and timely account given by 
the chief of the Young Turkey party of the grievances 
under which Turks, as distinguished from Armenians, 
writhe, and of the indispensable reforms which might save 
Turkey. Second came the lucid and scientific statement 
by that veteran publicist, Mr. F. Greenwood, of the 
simplicity of the diplomatic situation so far as the relations 
of Great Britain and the United States are concerned. 
Both articles were of valuable help in estimating the real 
factors of the problems with which the civilised world is 
confronted, as the Scotsmen would say, presently. 


Mammon having, as we show in one of our leading 
articles—perhaps, too hopefully—-gone far to placate iras- 
cible America, it is interesting to note that in the opinion 
of the correspondent of the Standard at Constantinople, who 
is usually well informed, financial difficulties may also bring 
the Porte to its senses. Most earnestly it is to be hoped 
that they may, for we are persuaded that diplomacy can 
affect little or nothing and that to try the alternative of 
coercion would be recklessly unwise. It is bad for the 
Armenians, and for the Turks no less, that it should be 
virtually impossible for the Powers to enforce their wishes. 
But impossible it is, and there is no use in life in kicking 
against the pricks. Any attempt at coercion must involve 
a European conflagration, and, as we have had occasion to 
say before, all the Armenians in Turkey are not worth 
that. This view, confronted by a recent leader in the 
Times, has brought out the Chronicle's pocket-handkerchief. 





THIS WAY OUT. 
(A National Appeal.) 


{The State Department has been informed that the Boundary 
Commission will be obliged to admit that Great Britain is really 
entitled to the whole tract which Venezuela claims —Reuter’s 
Telegram.) 

Here’s a national petition 
To the Boundary Commission 
That they'll help us from the mess that we are in ; 
Though with patriot fever smitten, 
We were sick for war with Britain, 
When she said ‘ Come on !’—war seemed to be a sin. 


Oh! our Presidential thunder 
Has been full a nine-days’ wonder, 
Europe shook that such a message could be sent ; 
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War with England was behind it, 
But she did not seem to mind it, 
Which was really not exactly what we meant. 


Nay, she took to dropping jeering 
Hints about electioneering, 
Which were almost as offensive as they’re true, 
And our banks will hardly hold out, 
If she goes on drawing gold out, 
And—upon my word, we don’t know what to do 


Stocks and shares all keep on dropping 
And our brokers keep on stopping— 
Will three hundred millions cover what we've lost ? 
Who, oh ! who would call him less sage, 
If, before he'd sent that message, 
Mr, Cleveland had but paused to count the cost ? 


So our lot and reputation, 
Both as sportsmen and a nation, 

Will be what we must decline to put in print, 
If these Boundary Commissioners 
Disregard their poor petitioners 

And refuse to act upon a timely hint. 


Let them all, though they may feel a 
Warm regard for Venezuela, 
Claim for England all the land she can desire ; 
Then she may and will annex it, 
But they'll find for us an exit, 
And through that we will with dignity retire. 
M. S. 


Ir President Kriiger is worthy of the good side of his 
reputation, a condition which British traders who have 
suffered experience of his Punic faith in matters of agree- 
ment will be none too ready to accept, he will bow grace- 
fully and swiftly to the resolute but moderate demand for 
free and equal rights of citizenship for the Uitlanders, to 
which public attention has been directed by the Times, 
emanating from the Transvaal National Union. At the 
same time it must be remembered that his position is not 
free from serious difficulty, for the men whom he must 
persuade to substitute common justice for intolerable 
tyranny are the most obstinate, narrow-minded and self- 
reliant race in the world. Moreover the effeminate policy 
of Mr. Gladstone in South Africa “gave to the Boers a 
seeming right to despise the English. None the less the 
Uitlanders are now so strong that we are confident they 
will succeed. 


THE G. O. M.’S JUSTIFICATION. 


‘I dare not interfere,’ I wired : 
(Why are my words misread by many ?) 
‘ There’s only common sense required.’ 


J. 8. OT. 


I never was possessed of any. 





Tne death of the Duke of Leeds removes frem our 
midst a member of the Osborne family who, if he was less 
known to the political world than many of his predecessors 
in title, performed admirably the duties of a great land- 
owner. His successor, who has represented Brixton since 
1887, is more than likely to emulate the deeds of some of 
his illustrious ancestors who ‘ for more than five centuries,’ 
says the Standard, have held their own in the public life 
of Great Britain, 





OURNEMOUTH.—‘ Roya Baru Hore..—On ty Hore 4 
East Cliff. Patronised by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
Grounds 5 acres. 1000 fect sea-frontage. Due South, 
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Or the Christmas pantomimes full criticism will appear 
in these columns at a later date; but even now space must be 
found for a few words of hurried praise of Mr, Charles 
Lauri’s masterly art in the representation of Man Friday at 
the Lyceum. His animal acting, so to speak, has long 
been known to his many admirers; but neither he, nor 
anybody else so far as we are aware, has ever played cower- 
ing, trembling and palsied terror as forcibly as it is played 
by him when, at the discharge of Crusoe’s gun, the cannibals 
fee and leave their prisoner free. 
while the whole atmosphere is thick with the wildest 


The thing is marvellous; 


drollery the audience is thrilled with keen and almost pain- 
ful sympathy. Mr. Victor 
Stevens has talent of another kind, and is full of clever- 


In fact the man is a genius. 


ness; but we shudder, indeed we almost feel it to be 
sacrilegious, to say that the make-up of his face made us 
think of the Archbishop of Canterbury time after time. 





Revrer’s telegrams of Tuesday contained, in the form 
of an extract from the New York Herald, a thoroughly 
characteristic and quite wonderfully shortsighted forecast, 
given on the authority of a member of the New York Yacht 
Club, of the final report of the America Cup Inquiry Com- 
mittee. The friends of America will hardly be disposed 
to thank the New York Herald, for, if by some unlucky 
chance it should turn out that the forecast was correct, 
the conclusion that the Committee proceeded upon the 
Wonderland principle of verdict first and trial afterwards 
would be irresistible. But as the Committee is constituted 
of men of honourable repute, who would hardly be likely 
to make up their minds before hearing Lord Dunraven or 
to express any opinion on the eve of his arrival, we simply 
refuse to believe the story. 





Our French correspondent writes: ‘There has been 
merrymaking, of course, in Paris this Christmas—the 
nuit de réveillon crowd in the restaurants was perhaps as 
big and certainly as noisy as ever—but looking a little 
away from the surface of things it cannot be said that 
Paris has spent a merry Christmas: il s’en faut méme de 
beaucoup. The recent crisis on the Bourse has bled a 
multitude of purses with the result that money is 
scarcer than any one would care to see it. In the 
political world a pronounced feeling of uneasiness is 
abroad, This sense of anxiety is tar from being confined 
to those who have reason to dread for themselves, 
their friends, or their party, the possible consequences 
of the digging over afresh of this or that hotbed of 
scandal, All serious politicians are apprehensive of the 
future, for they are perfectly aware that the very name 
of politician is beginning to stink in the nostrils of the 
people, and that the entire country is heartily sick of 
the preposterous way in which its affairs are conducted. 
The gravest feature of the situation is that the desire 
for a root-and-branch change is not confined to the pro- 
fessedly revolutionary party—to the Socialists; the con- 
viction that things cannot go on as they are is widespread 
among all classes. The only comfort left those in love 
with the existing régime is that there seems to be nobody 
to take advantage of the prevailing willingness to risk an 
explosion. 





‘I can speak from personal observation of the profound 
discontent reigning in one or two of the most populous 
quarters of Paris, in Montmartre and Belleville, districts 
in which so much trouble has been brewed in the past. 
In spite of the mildness of the winter, the distress on 
every side is terrible and complaints of the difficulty of 
obtaining work are universal. The small and, for the 
matter of that, the big shopkeepers are feeling the pinch 
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of hard times as severely as the working classes. No doubt 
these various classes are to some extent ingenious in attribut- 
ing their misfortunes to political causes, but the man whose 
stomach is empty is never very nice in his arguments, and 
my neighbour the Montmartrois is given to be particularly 
“nasty”’ when in the plight in question. Without any 
tendency to alarmist views one cannot but take note of 
what one hears with one’s own ears and sees with one’s 
own eyes. Were the late but prolonged frosts of last 
winter to be repeated there might be work in the streets 
for the brigades centrales—which have been abolished by- 
the-by, but only in name. To-day they are the brigades 
de réserve : mais c'est kif-kif ! 





‘ Tue long-suffering Senate has been dutifully busy with 
the Budget, but if the Senators have had one eye on the 
national finances they have had the other—and it is the 
weather eye—on the approaching election of their Presi- 
dent. For it would now seem to be certain that in January 
a successor will have to be found to M. Challemel-Lacour, 
The departing President would have liked to have passed 
his mantle to M. Bardoux, a meek, amiable gentleman who 
is trying to resuscitate for no particular reason and with 
indifferent success the once famous, but long since mori- 
bund Union Libérale. Thus highly recommended, M., 
Bardoux found favour in the eyes of his colleagues, but for 
occult reasons he resigned before he was elected. M. 
Loubet then became first favourite, but in connection 
with the Arton business he wrote a letter to the Figaro 
which would have added to the reputation of Simple 
Simon. His chance is in consequence extinguished. It 
is understood that the Senators would like to elect a 
vigorous President, but vigour is rare at the Luxembourg, 
In their search for the article they have stumbled, it is 
rumoured on M. Berenger (!), /e pére Bérenger, the most 
moral man in France, as you may have learnt from the 
pages of the Courier Francais. There is a great run on 
virtue here just now. 


‘M. BourGeots’s speech at Saint-Mandé has been the 
political event of the week. The President of the Council 
continues to be anxious to represent his Government as 
above all things a Cabinet of excellent intentions. He 
pleaded on Monday in favour of political altruism in terms 
to which nobody can take any particular exception thanks 
to their no doubt studied vagueness. It would seem that 
we are to have a crop of “social” Jegislation of a more or 
less disguised socialistic tendency, though M. Bourgeois 
was at some pains —even a Radical Government must keep 
up appearances—to repudiate the worst doctrinal heresies 
of his friends the Guesdists. What is more, the Prime 
Minister is going to find the money for this experimental 
philanthropy on a large scale ; but, just as he refrained from 
telling us exactly what it is he proposes to do, so he 
neglected to inform us of the precise resources by the aid 
of which the bill is to be paid. 





‘ Accorpinc to M. Bourgeois there is no truth in the 
persistent rumours afloat here to the effect that a remanie- 
ment of the Cabinet is near at hand. M. Bourgeois ought 
of course, to know, but his declarations have been received 
with a good deal of scepticism. It is possible that the 
truth is somewhat as follows. M. Bourgeois would like to 
strengthen his Cabinet by the elimination of two or three 
of its weaker vessels-—-M. Berthelot is of the number—but 
he hesitates to do so from a consciousness that Ministerial 
changes are passing dangerous. He may be forced, how- 
ever, into making a partial “ disembarkment.” And if this 
happens it is certain that the Quai d’Orsay will be stripped 
of its chemical associations.’ 
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IN THE CITY 


NHIS week has been mainly devoted to repairing as far 
as possible the breaches caused by the panic which 
raged on Friday and Saturday last. December 20th 1895 
will long be remembered as having been the occasion of 
a fall of greater dimensions in one single day than any that 
can be recalled by the oldest dealer in the American 
market. Had the panic not been checked when it was 
by the combined action of the great financial houses there 
can be no doubt that by now the Treasury’s stock of gold 
woul have been reduced to a minus quantity. As it is the 
credit of the United States has received a shock from 
which it will not recover immediately, and we can only 
hope that the Americans will profit by the lesson 
which they have had. It has been clearly demonstra- 
ted that a loss of foreign confidence in the financial 
stability of the country means nothing short of bankruptcy 
both for the nation and for individuals, for even without 
withdrawals of foreign capital heroic measures are neces- 
sary to enable the Government to fulfil its obligations. 
At the time of writing a measure is about to be introduced 
to enable the Government to redeem the currency by 
means of the issue of 3 per cent. short-dated bonds, but 
to it is to be tacked another Bill in the interests of 
the Protectionist party, which is practically a return to 
McKinleyism. Whether even this sop to the tariff-tinkers 
will enable the Currency Bill to be passed is very doubtful, 
for the supporters of free silver coinage claii to have a 
majority in the Senate, and they are certain to obstruct 
any measure in favour of sound money. The recent crisis, 
indeed, must have been viewed with delight by the 
Silverites, for the panic had only to continue a little longer 
and the United States would have been driven nolens volens 
to a silver standard. It will thus be seen that the situation 
is still far from assured, since, although the political out- 
look is less uncomfortable, the effects of Mr. Cleveland’s 
message have still to be recognised and remedied, or 
another acute financial crisis will be only a question of 
time. 

It is some satisfaction that for once the London market 
has been but slightly affected by the break in American 
Rails, while not a few professional speculators have made 
large profits on the fall. With the currency difficulty 
looming ahead, not even improved trade and increased 
traflics have been able to induce European investors to buy 
American stocks, and the bonds which were vainly offered 
for sale on Friday and Saturday testified to the desire of 
the public to get rid even of really sound securities. ‘Those 
who succeeded in selling such first class bonds as Penn- 
sylvania 4} per cents, Southern Railway 5 per cent. first 
mortgage, or Illinois Central 4 per cents., had to take quite 
5 points less than the quoted prices, and the complete lack 
of purchasing power shown by the Americans for their 
own securities was rather a nasty warning of what would 
happen if once European investors really took it into their 
heads to sell their American bonds. The stream of selling 
in the share market has stopped for the time, and there 
has been a substantial recovery, but it is impossible to tell 
whether the bond market will not be subject to further 
depression, and if sales of bonds do continue there will be 
fresh trouble in the United States. The comparative 
strength of our home securities while Americans were 
crumbling away was very noticeable, and no conclusion can 
be drawn from the slight fall in Consols because the 
cardinal rule of speculators is to sell ten thousand or fifty 
thousand Consols directly there is the least suspicion of war 
in any part of the globe. 

A rather ugly shrinkage in South African mining and 
Jand shares was shown by the making-up of prices on Tues- 
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day. Out of the whole list there were only three improve- 
ments of a fractional character, while the declines varied 
from as much as 5 in Rand Mines to ? in Langlaagte Block 
B. In the past fortnight Simmer and Jack have fallen $ 
to 20, De Beers 2} to 227. Consolidated Goldfields of 
South Africa 23 to 103, Modderfontein 2} to 63, Gold- 
fields Deep 2} to 62, Ferreira 1? to 15}, South African 
Gold Trust 12 to 73, Chartered |* to 4{, East Rand and 
Robinson Bank 1} to 4,', and 5 respectively and so on. 
West Australian issues have also given way, though not 
to the same extent, and prices are beginning to look 
tempting in not a few instances. The Australian Mail gives 
the returns from West Australia for eleven months of this 
year as follows :-— 


Month Oz Value. 
January 18,686 ' £71,009 
February 15,509 ~ 58,934 
March 19,619 74,554 
April , 19,128 72,697 
May = 19,208 72,991 
June 16,128 oo 61,288 
July 20,195 ° 76,742 
August ' 23,668 see 89,039 
September ... 18,244 — 69, 330 
October an 27,725 105,357 


November... 15,507 . Sy 


7:929 


Eleven months 213,617 £810,770 

The reason why the September return was so much less 
than August is that some of the September gold was not 
passed through the customs until October, and it is pro- 
bable that a similar explanation will be forthcoming to 
account for the apparent falling off in November. It 
should also be borne in mind that the above figures refer 
only to the amount of gold declared for export. The 
amount of gold actually won in the colony undoubtedly 
exceeded these figures to an appreciable extent, for 
it is known that a lot of the precious metal is taken 
away without being declared. Although the ground can 
hardly be said to have been scratched, during the past ten 
years gold has been exported of the value of over two and 
a half millions. 

In spite of the set-back of the last two months it is 
worth pointing out that mining securities, almost with- 
out exception, are higher now than they were at the 
beginning of the year. It is true that they are a long way 
off the top prices touched, but still—to take West 
Australians first—among four leading shares, Great 
Boulders, which began the year at 15s., are now £4 15s. 
Hannan’s Brown Hill are over £5, Mainland Consols are 
1{, and West Australian Goldfields are 52, the last three 
having been much lower in January last. With regard to 
African descriptions, Chartered, which in January were 
23 and have since been 8}, are now 4}, Consolidated Gold- 
fields of South Africa, which began at 4! and went to 19, 
are still 102, and South African Gold Trust are 7 compared 
with 4, though they have been as high as 122. Again 
De Beers are 22}, which is 3} higher than they were at the 
end of 1894, and similarly if we had space to run through 
the list of gold mines it would be found that nearly in every 
instance they are higher now than they were twelve months 
ago. Almost the only exception is in the case of Rand 
Mines which, at the time of writing, are at the same quotation 
as that at which they commenced the year, viz., 215, 
although they have been up to 453. The conclusion to be 
come to, therefore, is that on the whole investors in African 
mines, who have held on throughout the year, are better 
off now than they were, and the same thing is visible in 
American and Home Rails. A few American Railway 
shares, such as Erie and Atchison, are lower when the 
assessments are allowed for, but on balance the American 
railway market has improved, notwithstanding Mr. Cleve- 
land’s manifesto, and, so far, the Stock Exchange has reason 
to congratulate itself. 
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WAR WITH THE UNITED STATES 


TP\HE United States have been pleased to menace us with 

war. Whether they mean it we need not trouble to 
inquire. Enough that they have done it, and have 
thereby thoroughly justified us in asking ourselves what a 
struggle of the kind would be, and how it ought to be con- 
ducted on our side. If there is to be no sentiment in their 
minds towards us incompatible with open hostility, neither 
ought there to be in ours. Therefore let us consider the 
position coolly, and on the supposition that those conse- 
qences which Mr. Cleveland has declared himself ready to 
incur have really come upon both of us. 

The first result of a declaration of war would obviously 
be an entire suspension of trade between the two countries. 
For us this would entail the loss of supplies of food and 
raw material, together with the shutting of the market for 
manufactures. For them it would equally entail the loss 
of a customer for breadstuffs and meat, as well as for 
cotton. Both would be the poorer, no doubt, but it does 
not follow that we should sutfer most severely. ‘The agri- 
cultural interest, for example, would gain enormously, and 
a strong stimulus would be given to trade with India and 
the Colonies, which are quite capable of supplying us with 
much we now draw from the country which had the inesti- 
mable advantage of producing Mr. Monroe. It may very 
well be that a permanent new direction would be 
given to trade whereby India, Australia, New Zealand 
and Canada would continue to enjoy the command of 
our market. In the meantime, no other customer 
would take our place for the American farmer, planter 
and cattle-breeder. None of these persons are in a very 
Hourishing condition, and if increased taxes are to come 
upon them, together with a decrease of business, they 
will find themselves paying a very smart price for 
their devotion to the great American idea. They will 
do well to remember that there would be an essential 
difference between war with England, and with the Confe- 
deracy. In that struggle the Federal shipping suffered, 
but the course of trade was never disturbed for a day. 
This would not be the case if the great Republic under- 
takes to demonstrate its might to the British Empire. 
With the English fleet cruising on the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts trade is likely to be very considerably disturbed, 
and the custom houses would not be the resource they 
were in the match with the ‘Slave Power.’ 

The American cruisers would break up English trade, 
says Mr. Chauncey M. Depew. We advise Mr. Depew to 
have a night with Captain Mahan before he makes his 
mind up that this is a moral certainty. As the mere 
declaration of war would at once cause our merchant ships 
to disappear from the coast of the United States, all cruisers 
fying ‘the coloured shirt’ must come out into the ocean 
todous harm. The Alabama had the seas to herself, and 
therefore could range about unmolested, burning, sinking 
and destroying as she pleased. Even Mr. Chauncey M. 
Depew with his unrivalled capacity for imposing empty 
assertion, cannot suppose that this would be the fortunate 
position of the American cruiser which slipped through 
our line of watchers. She would find ‘A qui parler.” Our 
cruisers would be on the alert, and they would have ports of 
their own, and coaling-stations, which the Americans will 
not. This makes a most material difference, and although, 
if the United States will indulge themselves in the luxury 
of a great war, we shall probably suffer a certain loss, 
It need never go beyond two and a_ half or three 
per cent. of our shipping, which is about the figure 
it reached in the Revolutionary and Napoleonic wars of 
1792-1815, Of course we would rather not lose even 
this. We do not want to fight. We are not longing 
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either to do or suffer injury. But if the conflict is forced 
on us, why it is no boasting to point out how far it is in 
our power so to bear ourselves that ‘the opposed may 
beware of’ us. With moderate good management, and an 
intelligent system of convoy, we can make it reasonably 
sure that our loss will be kept within bounds, and that the 
career of no American cruiser shall be long. Nowadays 
no vessel can go to sea with her three months’ supply of 
provisions and water, sure that both can be supplied any- 
where in out-of-the-way places. She must have coal, and 
cannot get it without coming under observation—nor in 
many parts of the world except in our ports. Americans 
have talked of breaking up our trade till they have per- 
suaded themselves that the feat is easy to achieve. They 
seem to have forgotten that from said to done is a long 
journey, and also that it is good sense, as well as good 
manners, to keep your boasting till you take your armour 
off. Without bragging at all we may remind them that if 
our commerce may suffer, theirs, on the common doctrine of 
chances, stands to be destroyed for the time. 

We will conquer Canada, says Mr. Chauncey M. Depew, 
‘voicing, as is the wont of that son of thunder, the 
common American platitude on all subjects. Well, 
Canada is our most vulnerable side, and we know it, and 
because of it we have endured much American insolence. 
Yet even here the great democracy is not so certain to win. 
Canada does not mean to be conquered without making a 
fight. It will require an army to do the work, and months 
must pass before one can be formed. Here again the 
over-hasty American should beware of taking his own civil 
war asa precedent. Then his ‘mob of men with musquets’ 
met another force like unto itself. That would not be the 
case with Canada, which would have the help of professional 
soldiers from beyond the sea. Two or three English army 
corps on either side at the beginning of the Secession War 
would have settled the matter in three months. Given 
the immense bulk of the United States this might not be 
possible in a fight between them and us. What, however, 
is quite conceivable is that an English army co-operating 
with Canadians, might prove quite as formidable as the army 
of Northern Virginia which it took all the East, North and 
West four long years to master by the greatest effort 
of ‘Scotch seamanship,’ which is ‘all stupidity and main 
strength’ (feste the Tyne sailor), ever seen. In this match, 
too, the defending army would not be cut off from the sea. 
A very long struggle might be provided for the States in 
that quarter, while the Atlantic and Pacific seaboards were 
kept on the alert by our own squadrons. Nor since the 
Sepoy was used against the Christian Abyssinian, and the 
Federals used black regiments against the Confederates, 
since, to go further back, we brought soldiers from India 
to serve against Napoleon in Egypt, why should we be 
debarred from drawing on the Indian army? We could 
supply thousands of men very capable of fighting even in 
Canadian snows, which are not worse than the Himalayan, 
and certainly capable of serving in California or Florida 
Nor are the States so free from internal weakness that they 
ean face the strain of a long interruption of trade, and 
industrial distress with absolute confidence. 

These are some of the points to which we venture to 
call the attention of Americans if they needs must have a 
war. The cause of peace will not be disserved by men- 
tioning them Not a little of the rudeness culminating at 
last in downright insolence to which we have been sub- 


jected at the hands of Americans has come from two 


beliefs—one that we will not fight, the other that we have 
no means of doing them effectual harm. They must be 
beginning to feel some doubt on the first point, and, on 
reflection, they will see cause to feel less sure on the 
second, We have argued the question on the supposition 
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that the war is between us and them alone, and are 
entitled to do so, seeing that Mr. Cleveland’s admirable 
management threatens to pick a quarrel with us on the 
one question on which it is impossible for France to co- 
operate with the United States. 


LESS-KNOWN LONDON 
VII. —TRINITY GROUNDS 


ii seems somewhat of a misnomer to include the Trinity 

Almshouses at Mile End, of which everybody just now 
is talking, in ‘Less-known London’; but when the first draft 
of this article was written, the question as to the destruction 
of the ancient Almshouses had not been made public, and 
the Trinity Grounds (as they are more familiarly called) 
were in truth a /erra incognita to the majority of Londoners. 
Of course to people living in the neighbourhood the 
‘Grounds’ are well known, because—for one thing—on 
account of their well-kept gravel paths and trim grass- 
plats and, in the summer, the flowers at the doors and on 
the window-sills of the houses, the place looks like a dainty 
oasis in that grim and grimy district—a district designated 
once by a wit—it was at the time of the slumming mania 
—the Milendium ; because also—inasmuch as the love of 
quaint and beautiful things is ingraiend in human nature, 
and takes a vast deal of killing—there is a something 
about the old place architecturally, antiquarianly, even 
morally, that speaks of an age when we had not become so 
money-sodden and Jerry in all our doings and dealings, and 
had still therefore a thought left for beauty and the delight 
of the eye. 

Architecturally perhaps the points of interest are not 
numerous ; but they were designed by a master who knew 
how to make out of the simplest details a whole that was 
perfectly pleasing and appropriate. And this is what we 
find in the Trinity Almshouses. With a few ‘rifling excep- 
tions the place externally presents much thes wme appear- 
ance as it did in the early years of the eighteen, h century, 
when it was quite new. The old entrance gates . till bear 
the stone or marble ships which were placed ti cre by 
Wren, as signifying that the houses were for the ,se of 
mariners; and time and the weather have made them the 
more appropriate signs by stamping them with decay. 

Originally there were twenty-eight dwelling-houses, 
forming a quadrangle, with the chapel at the end, but 
these by demolitions were reduced to twenty-three. Sub- 
sequently, however, in consequence of further benefactions, 
additional land was bought and the tenements increased 
to seventy-nine. The more modern portion of the grounds 
lies behind the chapel, and extends for some distance on 
either side of it; so that the ground plan of the whole is 
in the shape of the letter T. In the putting up of the 
later buildings there has not been the same desire to give 
a touch of beauty that is evident in the older ones. In 
these there is a central pediment to each row, containing 
the arms of the Corporation of the Trinity House, boldly 
modelled, and with a striking foliated wreath. Moreover, 
each house has a handsome cornice, with richly carved 
brackets at the door. The chapel is more quaint than 
beautiful, but it forms a picturesque object, with its lofty 
fight of steps, which now lead to an unused door, the 
floor of the edifice having been lowered and an entrance 
pierced under the steps. The interior looks somewhat 
bare and formal. It contains, however, a number of panes 
of stained glass, removed thither from the old Trinity Hall 
at Deptford Strond, which are of interest as representing 
the merchants’ marks of some of the ancient brethren of the 
Trinity House. Indeed, these are the only existing records 
of the early masters and wardens of the Corporation. 
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In the centre of the quadrangle is a statue of Captain 
Robert Sandes, one of the benefactors of the Charity, 
erected in 1746; while behind the chapel, in the middle 
of the square formed by the other tenements, stands a 
quaint effigy of Captain Richard Maples, in commemora- 
tion of a munificent bequest to the Corporation. Besides 
these, there are many other names connected with the 
Charity, the chief thereof being perhaps that of Captain 
Henry Mudd, an Elder Brother and Deputy Master, to 
whose will (dated 1692), in which he devised to the 
master, wardens and brethren of Trinity House land in 
Mile End for the use of their poor, is traced the origin of 
the Almshouses. Other benefactors were Fisher and Greig, 
the latter leaving his money for the benefit of poor women. 
There are fourteen houses representing this bequest, one 
of which is occupied by the widow of a notable seaman, 
Captain George Drevar, who lost his life as the result of 
saving life some six years ago in Sydney, New South Wales, 

Captain Drevar had a most adventurous life, having been 
three times wrecked, on one of which occasions he had, 
with twelve companions, to live for six months on a desert 
island in the Indian Ocean. In consequence of this ex- 
perience he turned his attention to the construction of 
life-saving apparatus, and patented one of his inventions, 
This was a raft consisting of a pair of oars or other pieces 
of timber, with cross-bars firmly fixed athwart the ends, 
crossed at right angles by a similar pair, and in the central 
open space a barrel with open top fixed as securely as pos- 
sible, one-third of its length being allowed to project 
below. With apparatus thus simply constructed Drevar 
did some astonishing feats in Australia, where his name 
will long be held in respectful memory. 

But fame of a more world-wide description fell to the 
lot of Captain Drevar. For on the 8th of July 1876 he, 
together with the second officer and crew of the barque 
Pauline, in lat. 5° 18° S., long. 35° W. (Cape San Roque, 
on the north-west coast of Brazil, being twenty miles 
distant), beheld a monster sea-serpent struggling with a 
sperm-whale, round which it had cast two coils of its one- 
hundred-and-sixty-feet-long body, and was diligently con- 
stricting it to death of the same or a similar creature 
he was permitted a second and a third sight within a 
few days of the first appearance. Seamen generally when 
they see such things keep their teeth shut, but Drevar 
was a man earnest in the cause of truth and a fervent 
student of the Bible withal, and believing that Providence 
had vouchsafed him a view of the great leviathan, he pub- 
lished the fact to the world—greatly to the world’s amuse- 
ment, which took his story as a huge joke, turned it to 
account in ‘comic song and doggerel rhyme,’ and generally 
made light of him and his sea-serpent: and this though 
he went with his crew three several times before benclies 
of magistrates and took solemn oath on his and their bona 
Aides. 

Whatever one may think of the worthy captain’s serpent 
story—and it is hard to doubt the evidence of so hard- 
headed and truthful a man—no one will question the 
claim of his widow upon the funds left expressly for the 
maintenance of decayed mariners and their widows. Se 
probably thought the Elder Brethren. She was accordingly 
given one of Greig’s houses in April last, being in fact the 
latest arrival in the Trinity Grounds. Like many others 
who have been there more years than she has been weeks 
Mrs. Drevar is anxious lest the decision of the Charity 
Commissioners should be against keeping the Almshouses 
intact. In the few months that she has been in the 
‘Grounds’ she has found herself wonderfully at home 
amongst these people of ‘her own sort, seafaring folk and 
their wives,’ and has a dread of being turned out into 4 


world where she has no friends. 
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REVIEWS 
LIFE IN THE TUILERIES 


Life in the Tuileries under the Second Empire. By ANNA L. 
BICKNELL., London: Unwin. 


About the time when Henry VIII., of pious memory, was 
voing to marry his fourth wife, and preparing for her reception 
a hunting lodge in the park of Whitehall, the King of France 
prepared a villa a little way out of Paris for his mother. What 
St. James’s was to Whitehall, that the Tuileries was to the 
Louvre. Originally a potter’s field, it was soon covered by Louise 
of Savoy with a small house by the bank of the Seine, but she 
speedily grew tired of her toy and went elsewhere to live. In 
1504 Katharine de Medici bought the site, and employed 
Philippe Delorme to build her a palace. In later times the 
palace was used as a kind of dower house, inhabited by 
Henry IV. when he passed through Paris, and by Louis XV. 
while he was a boy. In 1789 it was the prison of Louis XVL,, 
and was repeatedly sacked by the mob. It must have been a 
very unsuitable residence for a king and his court, exposed on 
every side, and absolutely without privacy. Some of us 
remember the Place du Carrousel, or Tilt Yard—a square of 
mean houses abutting closely on both the Tuileries and the 
Louvre—in which the guillotine was first set up. On the other 
or garden front the palace looked upon a public roadway. The 
northern side looked into the Rue de Rivoli, and the southern 
onthe quay. The first Napoleor saw capabilities in the site, 
turned the western roadway into a garden, began to clear out 
the old houses in the Place du Carrousel, a task not completed 
in 1848. He joined the Tuileries and the Louvre by long 
galleries, a design projected first by Henry IV. Under 
Louis Philippe the Louvre became more and more what it is 
still—a museum and an art gallery; while the Tuileries began 
to wear the air of a palace, though always inconvenient, being 
made up mainly of small sets of apartments and endless corri- 
dors and passages, as described very graphically by Miss 
Bicknell. Having been governess to the children of the Duke 
de Tascher, the Emperor’s cousin, who lived in a wing of the 
palace, she had many and constant opportunities of observing 
the daily life, manners and conversation of Napoleon III. and 
Eugénie, his empress ; and the reader will be often compelled 
to remember that no one is a hero to his valet. On the whole, 
we like the tone of the book. The author, evidently and by 
many infallible signs an American, keeps herself entirely in 
the background, and takes care also, while hinting plainly at 
some of the circumstances that surrounded her, never to stoop 
to chronicle the scandals with which the air was thick. She 
disapproves of much in the conduct of the Empress, but acquits 
her of any imitation of the Emperor's open infidelities. When, 
by way of diversion or consolation, she took to meddling in 
politics, and, after the death of her sister, the Duchess of Alva, 
to placing herself under the guidance of the priests, she obtained 
a large share in causing the misfortunes that overwhelmed 
France at the close of the Emperor’s reign. These are matters 
that belong to history, and we need not go further into them 
here. 

Life at the Tuileries, especially to an outsider, must have 
been as dull as that described by Miss Burney at Windsor or 
Kew, The birth of the Prince Imperial made a change in this 
monotony. Miss Bicknell tells many tales of the boy’s pre- 
cocity, of his amiable character, of the Emperor’s futile 
attempts to spoil what seems to have beena really fine nature, 
and of his daily pursuits and education. This is the most 
interesting part of the book. In serious matters it was always 
enough to remind him that the honour of his uniform was con- 
cerned, for he had been inscribed on the list of the Imperial 
Guard while stilla baby, When he obtained good marks from 
his tutor they were paid in money for the poor, which was kept 
inaspecial box. When good marks failed he was reminded 
that his pensioners would suffer, a threat which had always 
the desired effect. He was brought forward far more than 
would have spoilt another child, and at eight years of age 
was admitted to his parents’ dinner-table. At nine he took 
Part In an entertainment with the notorious Princess Metter- 
nich, and sung songs specially composed. ‘On a similar 
occasion the little Prince caught the measles from a young 
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lady who actually sacrificed her life to be present at this ball. 
He was heard to say during some festivities that ‘he,’ namely 
his governor, General Frossard, would not let him stay. The 
Emperor, with his usual indulgence answered, ‘Give me your 
cap ; I will put it in my pocket.’ But the child replied, ‘I have 
tried that before. He has another ready.’ The sketches of 
Morny, Pelissier, Canrobert and others of the Imperial court 
are clever and acute, but always good-natured. The Comp- 
troller of the household, General Rollin, must have had a 
difficult task to keep pace with the Emperor's extravagance; 
The Empress was more prudent in her private expenses, but 
spent the public money lavishly. She never contrived to make 
herself popular in France, and when anything went wrong it 
was ascribed to her influence. She did not forget her Spanish 
origin, and at Biarritz went to bull-fights, clapping her hands 
following the incidents of the horrid scenes and uttering ‘loud 
cries of encouragement ‘ according to the custom of Madrid,’ 
which seemed misplaced in a French Empress. When the 
fatal war of 1870 broke out she showed herself in a very 
different light. She even turned the Tuileries into a hospital, 
and was unremitting inher attention to affairs of State. The 
night before the fatal fourth of September she took no rest 
notwithstanding the entreaties of her attendants. It was not 
until ‘the roar of the mob became louder and louder, and until 
General Meliinet assured her that he could no longer defend 
the palace without bloodshed, that she yielded to the per- 
suasions of two of the ambassado s, and left the Tuileries for 
ever. The chapters in which Miss Bicknell details the events 
which closed the reign are deeply interesting. 

After the Commune, itself tottering to its fall, set the 
Tuileries on fire in a fit of malevolence, it was visited by 
men versed in modern architecture with the deepest interest. 
Miss Bicknell’s book is illustrated with several curious views of 
the ruins which will recall to those who saw them a singular 
scene of destruction. Some beautiful sculptures, high upon the 
northern and southern fronts were unburnt. Everything else 
was gone. The iron girders and beams with which the floors 
were built were twisted into the most fantastic shapes, having 
brought down the walls as the heat reached them. The great 
vestibule at the entrance had been adorned with marble statues 
in niches, divided by marble pillars. They were all calcined to 
dust. One only remained—a figure of Minerva. It had been 
executed in plaster, and was placed in the niche opposite the 
entrance to try its artistic effect beside the others. The fire 
left it unscathed, and round it hung wreaths of iron twisted like 
riband ; while the floor presented noth.ng but a mass of shape- 
less cinders. 

It is not much to the credit of the publishers that they have 
sent this book into the world without any index. 


THE UNVEILED POET 


Anima Poetz. From the unpublished Note-books of S. T. 
COLERIDGE. Edited by ERNEST HARTLEY COLERIDGE. 
London : Heinemann. 


Whether it is altogether fair or altogether desirable to pluck 
the veil from a poet’s creative privacy and turn his dressing- 
room into a public green-room is a matter on which a good 
deal might be said. The publication of a man’s commonplace 
books is astrong measure. but ifit is to be done there are, one 
would think, few poets or philosophers who could stand the 
process better than Coleridge in the volume before us. Perhaps 
the reason is that there was not one but two Coleridges : the 
poet and philosopher, the author of Chvistade/, and the better- 
tempered Carlyle, who went on monologising by the yard on the 
then novel and esoteric terms of the ‘sumject’ and the ‘ omject.’ 
And as a philosopher he stood the unveiling a good deal better 
than some philosophers we wot of. He did not disorganise his 
stomach by a diet of porridge and tobacco, and then mistake 
his dyspeptic ravings against the world in general for the voice 
of a deity. There is something peculiarly winning in the way 
he writes of his little son Hartley Coleridge, the closeness with 
which he studied his feelings and his ‘seemings,’ and the mixture 
of personal and impersonal delight with which he followed his 
development. ‘Hartley at Mr. Clarkson’s sent for a candle. 
The seems made him miserable. ‘ What do you mean, my 
love?” “The seems, the seems. What seems to be and is not, 
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men and faces and I do not know what, ugly and sometimes 
pretty, and these turnugly. And they seem when my eyes are 
open, and worse when they are shut—and the candle cured the 
seems.”’ In a different and more poetic strain, without 
mentioning the boy, but evidently studied from him: ‘A babe 
who had never known greater cruelty than that of being 
snatched away by its mother for half a moment from the 
breast in order to be kissed.’ And again in philosophic 
dulness ‘ there is an important distinction between the memory 
or reminiscent faculty of sensation which young children seem 
to possess in so small a degree, from their perpetual desire to 
have a tale repeated to them, and the memory of words and 
images which the very same children manifestly possess in an 
unusual degree, even to sealing-wax accuracy of retention and 
representation.’ Coleridge was a philosopher, whose philosophy 
was lightened and enlightened by his poetic faculty, and his 
poetic faculty was warmed and ennobled by his domestic 
affections. ‘I addressed a butterfly on a pea-blossom thus : 
“ Beautiful Psyche, soul of a blossom, that art visiting and 
hovering o’er thy former friends whom thou hast left.” Had I 
forgot the caterpillar, or did I dream like a mad metaphysician, 
that the caterpillar’s hunger for plants was self-love, recollection, 
and a lust that in its next state refined itself into love?’ ‘My 
nature requires another nature for its support, and reposes only 
in another, from the necessary indigence of its being. Intensely 
similar, yet not the same; or, may I venture to say the same 
indeed, but dissimilar ; as the same breath sent with the same 
force, the same pauses, and the same melody pre-imaged in the 
mind into the flute and the clarion, shall be the same soul 
diversely incarnate’ Asa pure philosopher, Coleridge was as 
intolerable as most of the kind: but for the mixture of poetry 
and philosophy, fancy tinged with thought, he is a delightful 
companion. This, for instance, will compare not unfavourably 
with the too conscious pomp of Milton’s ‘As one who long in 
populous city spent, ‘The first sight of green fields with the 
numberless nodding gold-cups, and the winding river with alders 
on its banks, affected me coming out of a city confinement, 
with the sweetness and power of a sudden strain of music.’ 
Here is a happy piece of criticism of the same stamp exercised 
on a different subject, ‘The sunny mist, the luminous gloom 
of Plato.’ Indeed, it is probable Coleridge might have been 
a very great critic if he had contented himself with criticism 
instead of creation. This isa sound remark: ‘Great harm is 
done by bad poe's in trivialising beautiful expressions and 
images.’ ‘ Every one, of tolerable education, feels the imitability 
of Dr. Johnson and other suchs’ style, the inimitability of 
Shakespeare’s. Hence, I believe, arises the partialityof thousands 
for Johnson. They can imagine themselves doing the same. 
Vanity is at the bottom of it. The number of imitators proves 
this in some measure.’ ‘The odes of Pindar, with few ex. 
ceptions, and those chiefly in the shorter ones, seem by intention 
to die away by soft gradations into a languid interest, like most 
of the landscapes of the great elder painters. Modern ode- 
writers have commonly preferred a continued rising of interest.’ 

One thing which this selection of thought brings out about 
Coleridge is his versatility. We have looked at him as 
poet and writer. Could it be that he might have been a 
raconteur as well, if he had taken the particular kind of trouble 
to be that particular kind of nuisance? Yet this is a good 
story he tells. ‘A young man newly arrived in the West 
Indies who happened to be sitting next to a certain Captain 
Reigrian, observed by way of introducing a conversation, “ It’s 
a very fine day, sir.” “Yes, sir,’ was the abrupt reply, “and be 
damned to it: it’s never otherwise in this damned rascally 
climate.”’ But as Coleridge himself observed, ‘A fine and 
apposite quotation, or a good story, so far from promoting, can 
work to damp the easy commerce of sensible chit-chat.’ And 
Coleridge is never tired of asserting his sociability, his desire 
for the commerce of conversation. ‘The huge organ pipe at 
Exeter at first was dumb. Green determined to make it speak, 
and tried all means in vain, till at last he made a second pipe 
precisely alike, and placed it at its side. Then it spoke.’ 

It is rather sad to see even in this book as the years go on, 
the poet-pilosopher himself falling away from this sociable love 
for equality of utterance, for equality of conversation as of 
station is essential to real social enjoyment, and becoming 
what he was when Carlyle knew him, a truculent monopoliser 
of conversation, He seems to have been conscious himself of 
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this from a long—too long—passage on ‘the injurious manner 
in which men of genius are treated not only as authors but even 
in social company... If he says little or nothing they wonder, 
never considering whether they themselves were fit either to 
excite, or if self-excited to receive and comprehend him... , 
He attributes to them more than they have, and they put 
questions that cannot be answered but by a return to first 
principles, and then they complain of him as not conversing 
but lecturing.’ That is the mischief of lion-hunting. 


WARREN HASTINGS 


The Private Life of Warren Hastings. By Sir CHARLES 
LAWSON. London : Sonnenschein. 


The smallest facts about the life of Hastings provoke unusual 
interest. The recording of them, too, is a national benefit, for 
only students realise that he was the greatest and most ill-used 
man of his time. Burke, Mill and Macaulay are even now 
the moulders of popular opinion, with the result that the first 
Governor-General of India is still regarded by the majority as 
an unscrupulous and brutal tyrant. Burke was quite honest in 
his vituperative eloquence, but, like his countrymen to-day, 
quite incapable of getting at a fair conclusion when stirred by 
wrath and guided by prejudice. Mill, it is proved by Strachey 
and others, deliberately garbled the evidence he had to hand 
when composing his history. The rhetoric of Macaulay is 
always popular, and Gleig’s book is dull enough to deserve 
scathing censure; but had the reviewer read it fully, much 
of the most bitter denunciation would never have been written. 
In later years he ought to have suppressed it, for it is incredible 
that he should not have realised both its injustice and the 
danger lurking in his eloquent periods. A more disastrous 
text-book to put into the hands of a Hindu student, inflamma- 
ble and light-headed as he ever is, could not be discovered. 
We agree heartily with the verdict of an old Indian colonel, 
who declared that the circulation of the essay should not be 
permitted in India. Later historians have done very complete 
justice to the memory of Hastings, who stands out now as 
the greatest of Indian rulers, the most astute, humane and 
honest of politicians. Every charge levelled against him has 
been disproved ; each further study of materials and papers 
clears away another of the shadows. While we resent the 
new fad of historians that all the old villains must needs be 
made to appear clean and whitewashed beyond all recognition, 
in the matter of Hastings we rejoice. For difficult as has been 
the task of many whose career has helped to found and keep 
our Eastern Empire, no one has been so hedged round with 
dangers and temptations. One false step, even a momentary 
hesitation, might have ruined everything. But his conduct was 
at all times fearless, rapid, unerring; and the result was an 
Indian Empire for England and contumely for its founder. 
We cannot imagine any more wholesome reading at the present 
time than the authentic and sensible accounts of the life of 
Hastings that have been produced in late years. Not only is 
an Eastern question ever with us, and the conduct of the 
Governor-General an admirable model for our diplomatists and 
representatives, but his life is a great example of the courage 
and perseverance of whichan English gentleman may be found 
capable. 

Sir Charles Lawson has done his work well, and his book is 
an excellent companion volume to the more ambitious efforts of 
Forrest and Strachey, and the excellent monograph by Captain 
Trotter. Sir Charles deals not at all, except in so far as a 
picturesque account of the trial compels him, with the’ public 
deeds of Hastings’s Indian career. For the most part he 
contents himself with recording pleasantly the life, letters and 
conversations of the owner of Daylesford. We learn a great 
deal about his friends, often quite humble people, and his 
unvaried affections for them and theirs; for example, some 
delightful extracts are given from letters he wrote to a parent 
in India concerning his son’s advancement at an English 
school. The romantic story of his marriage is excellently 
given and many passages quoted from the letters he wrote to 
Mrs. Hastings are full of profound interest. His married life 
was ‘one long honeymoon’ ; there seems never to have arisen 
the slightest disagreement or trouble. The letters show the 
man’s inmost heart, for all that they have about them a certain 
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unusual stateliness. Nor is there any doubt but that she 
deserved his homage, since she inspired him nobly in his work. 
Her reception in London gave him great satisfaction though 
two of the King’s equerries regretted ‘the friendliness of the 
Queen to a divorcée.”’ Though Hastings is always represented, 
and rightly, as being eager for recognition and felt keenly hurt 
that he was not made a peer, he did not, as these pages prove, 
let the injustice prey upon his mind. He was human enough 
to wish for honours, but strong-enough to live happily without 
them. But no man has had bitterer enemies, both in life and 
alter death. He desired in addition to temporary honours, to 
be remembered gratefully by posterity as one who had done 
well for his country. Even this wish has been long ignored 
though at last the justice of it is recognised by many. Such 
a book as Sir Charles Lawson has written will do something 
to make all true Englishmen jealous of his good name. 

Some interesting illustrations and several reproductions of 
Gillray’s caricatures give the volume additional distinction, 


THE KING OF ANDAMAN 


The King of Andaman. By J. MACLAREN COBBAN. London: 
Methuen. 


Against the greater part of recent Scottish fiction the in- 
vidious charge has been brought that it savours too much of 
the ‘kailyard,’ which may be taken to mean that, while local 
colour, dialect, and common types of Scottish character have 
teen much in evidence, with not a little humour and a good 
deal of what is called pathos, there has been lacking that 
without which all those things are of no importance—the great 
gift of imagination and that nice sense of the proportion and 
value of things which goes far to make art. It is one thing to 
observe closely so as to beable with a good memory to give a 
more or less accurate description of what one has observed : 
it is quite another thing to use it simply as so much material 
in constructing a well-conceived story in which local colour, 
dialect, and character have their proper not their dispor- 
tionate place. What would be interesting if told merely as 
an anecdote would obviously be of no use in a well ordered 
narrative in which all things must work together towards 
realising a preconceived whole. Provincialism in literature 
has nothing to do with geography. A true artist can build 
his palace in the humblest, out-of-the-way hamlet, and all the 
world will flock thither. But it must be a palace of art, not the 
town-hall or a local architect. 

In The Aing of Andaman Mr, Cobban has achieved what, if 
it were not for the end, we should call a masterpiece. As it 
stands it is superior to any Scots novel which has been pro- 
duced since Cafriona and The Little Minister, and is certainly 
not inferior to either of them. There is just as much local 
colour as is necessary and no more, for which we are devoutly 
thankful. We have got to be as frightened of local colour 
as of the too obviously pathetic. The dialect is admirably 
managed. The picturesque word is used, always with effect ; 
but Mr. Cobban has not thought it necessary to reduce himself 
to the level of the phonograph. The minor characters are 
portrayed with all needful care so as to give them their due 
effect, but they are not allowed to obtrude too much on the 
reader’s notice. They could not well do so, for Mr. Cobban 
has created a character in the Master of Hutcheon which is 
not only a splendid bit of portraiture but fulfils its part in the 
picture with such admirable effect as to reduce all the others to 
their proper proportions. His rival all through the story, 
although he has no inkling himself that such is the case, is the 
big Irish blackguard with the head of Mirabeau—Fergus 
O’Rhea. The Master was a much more difficult character to 
portray than Fergus, but Mr. Cobban has done the more 
difficult character better than the easier one. The Master is 
not only a great man, but a perfectly natural man. You 
believe in him from the first, and you admire him to the very 
end. The fact that Fergus was compelled to act his part all 
through may have helped to give the reader a sense of him as 
being slightly theatrical. A blackguard always does seem 
more or less theatrical. That, however, is his fault, not the 
author’s. Yet while the Master remains the same right through 
the story, Fergus seems to change, becoming ever more 
rascally and full of craft, developing in native wickedness. 
This, we admit, is only right ; but he is given so many chances 
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of fulfilling his villainy that we have a suspicion that the author 
has made the downward path just a little too easy forhim. We 
cannot be induced to say more than that against F.O. The 
French Bailie, who also plays a prominent part, is quite a little 
triumph in his way. His language, his greed and ill-concealed 
sensuality ; his cunning and plausibleness are all excellently 
done; but they receive the finishing touch from the awe in 
which the Bailie stands of the Master, of his eyeand nose. As 
for Hamish M'Cree, ‘the auld farrant little chield’ of eight 
years, after a little scepticism at first over such juvenile 
precocity, Mr. Cobban compels us to bow the kne. Next to 
the Master stands Hamish. His letter to the Queen is a gem, 
and he seldom opens his mouth without giving you genuine 
pleasure to listen to him. The story could not have gone on 
without Hamish, and we are glad of it. The minor characters 
in the study, though as we have said they do not obtrude on 
the reader’s notice, are yet careful studies, one and all. Sandy 
M‘Cree with his Roman nose, Hew Tamson, the sneak, with 
his piggish eyes, Stevens, the old soldier, with his one eye and 
‘demmit,’ are all done to the life. And just as all the charac- 
ters are grouped round the Master, Fergus making one of the 
group in spite of himself, so does the story proceed from and 
centre round the Master. The village of Iikastane, near the 
town of Inverdoon, was given over to weaving, and in the 
Chartist agitation the weavers of Ilkastane took a distinguished 
part, which ended in the exile of two of their number. One of 
these was the brother of the Master of Hutcheon, the other was 
not anative—he was Fergus O’Rhea. Onthe night of O’Rhea’s 
flight from Ilkastane a child was born to Kitty M‘Cree, after- 
wards known as Hamish, of whom Fergus was the father, 
though the villagers believe] George Hutcheon to be the 
father, as did the Master of Hutcheon himself. The story 
begins about eight years after this event with the return of 
O’Rhea. The Master of Hutcheon, whs did not live in a 
manor house but ina garret, and who spent his days helping 
the weavers, welcomed O'’Rhea back and hid him in his 
garret. The Irishman, however, made friends with Bailie 
Lepine and insured himself against persecution. The Bailie 
had introduced machinery worked by steam into Inverdoon, so 
that the weavers of Ilkastane were sore put toit to makea 
living. The Master, who thought only of his weavers, set him- 
self to invent something which should lighten their labours and 
help them to compete with the machine. ‘The outcome of his 
labours was the ‘ Whamleerie,’ which was just ready for use 
when O’Rhea came back. Tne Master had not money to 
patent it, as O’Rhea advised him to do. But a little later he 
got word that his brother George was dead and had left him 
£20,000. Whether O’Rhea was the source of this rumour does 
not appear ; but it looks as if he was when later on he assures 
the Master that George is not dead. The Master, however, 
now that he has money announces his intention of patenting 
the ‘ Whamleerie,’ whereupon O’Rhea gives it to Tam Hewson, 
who shows it to the Bailie, and a patent for it is taken out by 
the Bailie before the Master. O’Rhea’s motive in doing this 
is not clear at the time. Thwarted in his effort to lighten the 
labours of the weavers, the Master makes up his mind to take 
them all away with him to the Island of Andaman, which had 
been described to him in glowing colours by O’Rhea. Working 
through the boy Hamish, O’Rhea contrives that the simple- 
hearted Master shall write to the Queen asking her permission 
to take his weavers with him to Andaman. O’Rhea intercepts 
the leiter and forges a letter purporting to come from the 
Queen, by which the Master is made King of Andaman, 
Matters get a little complicated by the Master falling in love 
with the Bailie’s daughter. But this helps O’Rhea, and he 
might have succeeded in sailing away with the Master’s ship 
had he not written an insolent letter to the Master which was 
not to be posted till after he was beyond reach. It was read 
before then, however, and O’Rhea’s plot fell to pieces. In the 
end the Master, with his love and several others, sail away at 
dead of night. Somehow you feel that it is an impossible 
ending. The Master was a dreamer and ought not to have 
been allowed to take all these people away to what seems to us 
certain death. That he had a parson on board does not mend 
matters. What becomes of them all we are nottold. The end 
is the only weak part of the story, which is in every other 
respect admirable, and worthy of the best traditions of Scottish 
fiction. 
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1. Given a closely printed volume of 440 pages mostly in 
dialect, the ordinary reader willfcompose himself to slumber or 
lay the book aside. Zhe Horseman’s Word forms a bulky 
addition to the mass of Scottish fiction under which Messrs. 
Mudie’s shelves must surely groan. That there is a demand 
for novels written in this wearisome manner seems to be 
vouched for by the fact that volume after volume comes under 
the patient reviewer’s notice, offering as an excuse for existence, 
not an unusual literary merit,an original plot, or a cultured 
style, but simply a patient and minute avoidance of the English 
tongue. We are by no means forgetful of the land of our birth, 
neither is the Northern dialect irksome to the majority of con- 
tributors to a journal once entitled the Szots Observer —but 
we do protest that, if dialect there must be, that dialect should 
possess a better rarson défre than its own truth to nature. 
Scottish novelists should in fact remember that it is wise to 
have a tale to tell that would interest the reader in plaia 
English before they industriously render it into a perversion of 
that language unintelligible to the majority of British readers. 
If some writers are prompted by a desire to instruct, they 
should make sure that they propose teaching something that is 
worth knowing. If others merely desire to perpetuate a 
manner of speech which must inevitably and happily die out 
before the advance of cheap education, we would suggest that 
Sir Walter Scott has already seen to it. We think indeed that 
the majority of Scottish novelists, who for the moment reign on 
the library shelves, attend too much to the excellence of their 
reproduction of the dialect and too little to characterisation and 
plot. These remarks apply to Mr. Neil Roy’s study of peasant 
and fisher life across the border the more aptly that he has 
written a meritorious book, and few readers will have the 
patience or the capacity to read it. Despite many faults 7he 
Horseman's Word has interest and a certain truth to life which 
carries with it the conviction that the writer knows his subject 
in so far, at all events, as the rural portions of the story are con- 
cerned. When however Mr. Roy comes to deal with fishermen 
he is less sure of himself and his seamanship is seriously at 
fault. ‘he book is much too long and the faultiness of its con- 
struction is no less than astonishing. The author seems 
to have the materials for several novels and not a few studies of 
rural life, he has evidently read much, he has learning and a 
knowledge of the people with whom he deals—and all are 
thrown together pell-mell into an unsatisfactory whole. If Mr. 
Neil Roy wishes to hold his own amidst his formidable com- 
petitors in the popular form of fiction he must cultivate 
simplicity and brevity, and be content to paint on a much 
smaller canvas. 

2. A Commonplace Uirl is a good story well told, interesting, 
sensivle and humorous. The ‘Commonplace Girl’ is an ex- 
cellent specimen of a heroine—a pre-eminently sane, healthy, 
cheerful person, who knows her own mind, has the courage of 
her own opinions, no fads and crotchets and a breezy common 
sense which is at once rare and delightful. Miss Atkinson 
gives the history of a great many other persons besides Judith 
—rather too many other persons perhaps. The sketch of the 
doctor’s daughters, each with a career to pursue, ‘a large share 
of self-satisfaction and a conviction that young people were 
born to correct the stupid prejudices of their parents’ is really 
clever. The Broad Church curate, who is the hero of the book, 
is a good deal less satisfactory, being so exceedingly pious and 
self-sacrificing that we cannot help thinking he would have had 
a better chance of the reader’s favour (as well as of the heroine’s) 
if he had been a little less of a saint and rather more of a man. 
Geoffrey, whom Judith eventually marries, is also disappointing 
and distinctly unworthy of such a charming wife. Miss Atkin- 
son’s writing is, however, throughout her volume, of much more 
than average merit. We quote a few lines of the good things 
with which the book abounds : ‘ All life is a compromise. The 
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wisest people are those who most readily acknowledge that 
fact.’ ‘Women suffer chiefly through others because they are 
never taught to be self-reliant and self-sufficing (not self- 
sufficient)’ ‘No one can be interesting who has known 
unbroken prosperity from childhood to middle-age.’ And, 
from the lips of a woman of the world: ‘A girl ought to be 
something more than merely “a nice girl” in these days if she 
is to be a success. No one notices a girl if she is nothing else, 
and if she gets no notice what is to become of her?’ We fancy 
that in the slight sketch of Canon Bennett, whose name was 
known ‘in connection with the modern Church and People 
movement,’ we recognise the portrait of a city clergyman of 
some notoriety. It may be added that if any one wishes to 
read a book wherein there are neither hysterics nor problems 
but plenty of life and character, they had better order 4 
Commonplace Girl. 

3. There are nine of these stories, all of them written with 
laborious care. It is said that easy writing makes hard 
reading, but obviously painstaking writing makes the hardest 
reading of all. ‘This is the Story of Ulla the Viking and Ulla 
the Priest. This is the Story of Ulla the Proud and Ulia the 
Humble. This is the story, each sentence of which falls on 
the heart of the writer heavy as the hollow moan of breakers 
on some desolate midnight shore. And the heart of Ulla is 
that shore, and the billows of the storm that is over, the 
storm of the life and the loving, comes distant and sad as he 
writes with a melancholy cadence through the hush of the ever- 
ing of living” This is hardly the language one expects from 
a Viking even when he has retired from the Viking business 
and gone in for the priesthood. This smooth, intentionally 
pictorial style is of all styles the least suited for the telling of 
a tale of murder and plunder and rapine, and that is why the 
stories which, in other hands, might have thrilled us to the 
core, leave us cold and unmoved. Tales of wild adventure 
are set forth in language smooth and polished as for a polite 
essay. Mostly the style is purely narrative. Mr. Arnold doubt- 
less realises his limitations, and knows that in dialogue he is 
less convincing than ever. The author’s weakness seems to lie 
largely in his choice of plot. If he cannot suit his style to his 
subject, he might at least suit his subject to his style; and that 
style would meander pleasantly enough through pastorals and 
idylls. Wed it to tragedy or adventure and the child of the 
union is christened Failure. 

4. If Matthew Vallance is young and a woman, there is hope 
for her yet, for, through the crudity, imprubability, and lack of 
grip in Overreached one perceives, more than once or twice, 
possibilities of better things. There is some attempt at charac- 
terisation, and the attempt is not always a failure. Some of 
the scenes are well imagined, and in more experienced hands 
might have been dramatic. The villain is a great deal too 
black, and the heroine is none too white, though we are con- 
fident that Matthew Vallance intended her to be the snowiest 
of doves. The hero is as tiresome as young ladies’ heroes 
usually are. A common fault of young authors, and indeed of 
some who are old enough to know better, is the bewildering 
alternation in one story of past and present tenses. Matthew 
Vallance avoids this pitfall only to fall into another, a little less 
irritating perhaps, because more novel. Her narrative changes 
here and there with bewildering suddenness from the first to 
the third person, as, ‘I flung myself on my knees by the bed 
crying bitterly . . . a servant’s vulgar voice roused her,’ and in 
‘her’ you recognise with some difficulty the young woman who 
flung herself on her knees. But with all this, Overreached 
might be a good deal worse, and we should not be surprised if 
some day Matthew Vallance wrote something worth reading. 

5 The ordinary author treads a very beaten track indeed 
when he names his characters. For a hero, Geotfrey or Gerald, 
for a villain, Jasper or Ralph, for the heroine, something soft 
with a good many vowels in it, unless the author should happen 
to belong to the great Family Herald school, when possibly she 
may be called Joan or Phyllis ; if there is an uncle, he must be 
Tom or William, unless he has money to leave, in which case 
he is often called Robert, and the adventuress, both in novels 
and in the drama, seeks vainly with all her arts to escape from 
the name of Lola. It was Lola who was so much annoyed 
with her husband—and his conduct was certainly trying—that 
she led him to a lonely place appropriately called ‘ The Devil's 
Rock,’ and hit him in the face with a whip. When, having 
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tumbled over the precipice in consequence of her blow, he 






clung on to the edge for dear life, she stamped on his clinging 
fiagers till he was unable to retain his hold, and so disappeared 
over the face of the rock. Then, in order to catch her train at 
the station, she walked quickly away. Her father advised her 
to make sure that her husband was satisfactorily settled before 
she entered upon any new relations ; but it was an investigation 
which did not interest her, so she went to England and married 
a baronet with a disagreeable mother. Of course the first 
husband turned up, and the usual complications were forth- 
coming. Then somebody was killed, and Lola, for whom the 
author has an inexplicable sympathy, was suspected of the 
murder; but she did not do it really, of course. There are 
detectives and ladies’ maids and wicked widows, and a good 
heroine with ‘calm and rather bold features’; all the materials 
for a successful melodrama, and we confess that Sir Jaffray’s 
IVi/e as a melodrama is successful. 

6. Sir Quixote of the Moors would be in danger of repelling 
the sensitive reader by the appalling decoration of its cover. 
But when one has once got successfully past the binding the 
contents are above the average of such stories. They profess 
to be an account of an episode in the life of the Sieur de 
Rohaine, who by a series of accidents was left in charge of 
a young lady in her lover’s absence, and was sorely tempted 
to take her for himself. The story is well told, and though the 
Scottish dialect has lately been rather overdone in fiction, the 
style is distinctly good. Mr. Buchan emphatically knows how 
to write, and we should not be surprised if he developed into 
a very capable writer of romances. He is at present appa- 
rently a follower of the school of Mr. Crockett. A study of 
Stevenson might perhaps teach him much. The character of 
the Sieur de Rohaine is well drawn, though not particularly 
original. He is our old friend the adventurer with a good 
heart, a good sword, and temptations. The girl Anne is a 
more uncommon type, and Mr. Buchan has been on the whole 
decidedly successful with her. He is evidently a careful 
observer of scenery, and his descriptions of the moors are 
good. These will doubtless serve him in good stead in a longer 
work. 


BENJAMIN JOWETT 


Denjamin Jowett, Master of Balliol. By the Hon. LIONE! 
A. TOLLEMACHE, London: Arnold. 


Mr. Lionel Tollemache, if one is to judge from the ‘ Person i] 
Memoir’ of Jowett before us, is a born hero-worshipper. The 
posture of adoration suits him exactly. His voice is the hushed 
voice of reverential attention, his gaze the rapt gaze of the 
apostle. But this by no means proves that his book is not an 
interesting one. On the contrary, it is exceedingly interesting 
and exceedingly suggestive, written in a charming style, full of 
anecdote and illustration which stimulate the attention. If his 
memoir tells one more of its subject than perhaps Mr. Tolle- 
mache himself wou'd be willing to learn from it that is merely 
because Mr. Tollemache suffers from a pleasing blindness to 
the defects of his idol and hastens to place a favourable inter- 
pretation upon any incident which may conceivably detract 
from his fame. Was Dr. Jowett too true a Briton not to love a 
lord? Mr. Tollemache is sure th it, even if this was the case, it 
was not mere vulgar tuft-hunting on his part. Far from it. ‘If 
Jowett made friends with men of station he did so with a distinct 
ulterior object—with the object of doing them good and doing 
others good through them. But one likes Mr. Tollemache all 
the better for the kindly simplicity which enables him to advance 
in all seriousness so preposterous a plea. ‘The truth was that 
Jowett was very much like other men who have risen to 
eminence by their abilities. He took the world as he found it 
and when a great man was thrown in his way he, like most 
worldlings, decided that his company was preferable to that of 
alittle one. It is not a particularly admirable /razt but on the 
other hand it is not a particularly vile one. As Mr. Tollemache 
points out Horace (a much more amiable character than Jowett 
had the same failing. So have the United States of America, 
It is regrettable no doubt but not worth bothering about or 
attempting to explain away. But Mr. Tollemache was obliged 
to do this because of the view he took of his subject. He 
looked upon Dr. Jowett as a ‘ Saint’ (he says so in so many 
words) and naturally snobbishness would go ill with a saintly 
character. 
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But it must not be supposed that this book is a deceptive or 
intentiorally mis'eading one. On the contrary Mr. Tollemache 
is exceeaingly maif and frank. He conceals nothing. He 
sets down facts and opinions about Jowett and Jowett’s 
opinions about the world w.th a candour that is entirely praise- 
worthy. It is only in the deductions from the facts which he 
himself supplies that he seems to us to go wrongat times. And 
even then it is often more a matter of words than of facts. Mr. 
Tollemache writes of Jowett’s ‘ voluntary vagueness,’ his refusal 
to be bound by logic or to carry a position to its logical con- 
clusion and so on. Mr. Tollemache calls this ‘sinking the 
philosopher in the practical moralist’ and the like. Surely it 
is simpler and more straightforward to say that Jowett was in a 
difficult and responsible position where it didn’t do to be too 
boldly logical in your conclusions, and like a prudent man 
decided to sink his logic, and by the practice of an ‘ Hegelian 
vagueness’ avoid binding himself down to actual heresy. Our 
quarrel with Mr. Tollemache then, if quarrel there be, is that 
we think he views his subject through a rosy mist of years, and 
sentiment, that the cherubic figure of the Master of Balliol, with 
his childlike smile, his curious high-pitched voice, and all the 
little foibles which live in the hearts of his many admirers, has 
become for him the fizure of a mediaeval saint who nothing 
common did nor mean, who pointed to an erring generation 
the true path. Now with all respect to Mr. Tollemache, this 
is not a true picture. Dr. Jowett was a very able man, a 
fair scholar, an able reasoner (when he chose) with a striking 
personality, plenty of industry and, most important of all, a 
thorough knowledge of what he wanted. Needless to say with 
such an equipmen: he proceeded to ge: it, and as Professor of 
Greek, Master of Balliol, Vice-Chancellor and the rest of it he 
became a commanding and, in many ways, an interesting 
figure. But his gifts lay very much more ia the direction of 
statesmanship than of saintship; and to call him a modern 
‘ Socrates ’—except on the score of having translated Plato, a 
not very obvious connection—and to say of him, in italics too, 
‘Many prophets and many philosophers have desired to see 
those things which he saw and have not seen them, and to believe 
those things that he believed and have not be’ieved them’ is 
surely exaggerated. Indeed, the italicised passage seems to 
us to contain a somewhat too flattering estimate of a con- 
venient Broad churchmanship which declined to press awk- 
ward arguments to conclusions, or to state boldly unpleasant 
and dangerous truths. Jowett was nota saint, and he him- 
self would have been the last to lay claim to the character. He 
was not a great phi‘osopher, nor a great scholar, but he was a 
great Head of a House, a very able man, anda great influence 
in his generation. 


FAIRY-TALES AND FOLK-LORE 


1. Eric, Prince of Lorlonia. By the Countess of JERSEY, 
London : Macmillan. 
2. Zelinda and the Monster. By the Countess of LOVELACE. 
London: Dent. 
. Old Hungarian Fairy Tales. Baroness ORCZY. London: Dean. 


we 


1. There is a good deal of fine confused fancy about Lady 
Jersey’s ‘ Fairy Tale of the Days of Chivalry.’ We might call 
it a ‘ Prisoner of Zenda’ @ /usage des enfans. The mysterious 
kingdom of Lorlonia, and the Principality of Zenda, are ‘at the 
back of nowhere’ like Shakespeare’s Bohemia, which was the 
prototype of all the fictitious kingdoms that form the happy 
hunting-ground of the raconteur who wants a field for the 
exploits, unknown to history, of his puppets. There is a due 
infusion of the fairy and chivalrous element, while the mundane 
aspect of things is carefully enforced and gives 77a/semb/ance 
to Lady Jersey’s plot. The household of the invalid Princess 
of Lorlonia is conducted on the lines of a Belgravian mansion. 
‘Little Olga’ sits at her mother’s knee in the verandah and 
nurses the baby Eric, and shows him the ‘ bougainvillea’ (what 
a touch of realism!) blooming in the garden. The nurse, 
summoned by the Princess’s handbell, ‘ bears him away for his 
evening meal and walk.’ Olga ‘does’ the flowers like any 
modern daughter. She sees visitors approaching—knights and 
Squires in armour, not gentlemen in frock-coats and pot-hats— 
and is told to ‘run indoors, dear, and send Amalia to me, and 
tell nurse to change your frock, and comb your hair. Then 
come to my room.’ Later on the Princess receives her guests 
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in the ‘saloon.’ The last word is more suggestive of a bar in 
America than a castle in Bohemia. Is it beer or skittles? 
Lady Jersey’s is by no means what Charles Reade used to 
call a mild domestic tale. In the course of the next few 
chapters, we come to Monkey Island, The Fight with the 
Dwarfs, The Queen of the Dawn, The Magic Font, and The 
Valley of Wishes, where to those who attain to it, appear all 
their wishes substantiated, in a ghastly train. Considerable 
ingenuity and even fancy is displayed in the dispensation of 
these wishes. 

2. Lady Lovelace takes away our only Beast—the beast with 
the snout and the tear rolling down it that has delighted our 
childhood, and her own, as she admits. But great is truth, and 
the Beast, four-footed, snouted and hoofed, must go with many 
another illusion. Perhaps Beauty was not so very beautiful 
after all, but a short stumpy Jane Eyre sort of girl with a taste 
for roses and an idiotically indulgent father. At any rate her 
name was Zelinda. But where was her cas de conscience if, as 
Lady Lovelace avers in her preface, the Beast was not ‘ originally 
a quadruped.’ ‘In one Italian version he is, a #079, like Othello ; 
in another a monster hideous and terrible as the devil himself, 
and in another, best of all, a sa/vatrco, a satyr, half-man half- 
beast.’ Although ‘the Beast has been hitherto neglected by 
artists,’ Lady Lovelace boldly rushes in with her pencil and 
selects th: latter incarnation as most suitable for her illustra- 
tions. Her beast is a beautiful Botticellian young man, with 
an impassioned chin. He is naturally a little awkward, and 
does not know what to do with his legs, but this is a common 
vice of the lubber in drawing-rooms. The illustrations are 
the ra‘son détre of this beautifully got up volume. 

3. Baroness Orczy's preface is more interesting asa little gush 
of patriotism than valuable as a contribution to falk-lore. She 
tells us the stories that delighted her in her youth, ‘simply and 
in few words.’ Apropos of ‘ Nefelejts’ and ‘A Rét Torp2’ she 
innocently remarks that she ‘knows not the originator’ of 
them, ‘since she has found in many instances the same 
incidents occurring in the fairy tales ,of most nations.’ The 
first blind gropings of the amateur folk-lorist remind us of the 
old lady at her first performance of //am/e¢. She listened 
attentively, and in the middle of the second Act she tapped the 
shoulder of the man who sat next her, ‘ Dep2nd upon it, young 
man, he’s the rightful heir!’ Turning to the stories we find as 
a rule very little simplicity and many words. The comic story 
‘Az mar nem igaz,’ has, however, the stamp of originality, and 
is amusing enough to quote. The eccentric princess will 
only marry the man who can teil her father the king a story he 
cannot believe. A pert young peasant presents himself. 
‘Good morning, your Majesty,’ he said. ‘Good morning, my 
Jad, what do you want?’ ‘So please your Majesty, I want a 
wife.’ ‘ Very good, but what could you keep her on?’ ‘Oh I 
dare say I could manage to keep her pretty comfortably. My 
father has a pig.’ ‘Indeed!’ ‘A wonderful pig, he has kept 
the whole family for the last twenty years.” ‘Indeed!’ ‘He 
gives as good a quart of milk every morning as any cow.’ 
‘Indeed!’ ‘And lays delicious eggs for our breakfast,’ 
‘Indeed!’ ‘And every day mother cuts a nice piece of baccn 
out of his side and every night it grows together again.’ 
‘Indeed!’ ‘The other day he disappeared, and he was found 
in the larder catching mice’ ‘A very us:ful pig!’ ‘My 
father sends him into ‘town every day to do errands for him, 
and he ordered all his clothes, ay and mine too, of your 
Majesty’s own tailor.’ ‘ They do appear well made!’ ‘ Yes, your 
Majesty, and he pays all the biils out of the gold he picks up on 
the road.’ ‘A very precious pig!’ ‘Lately he has seemed 
out of sorts, and refuses to go where he is told, and won't let 
my mother have any more bacon out of his side.’ ‘He should 
be chastised!’ ‘And he is going rather blind, and can’t see 
where he is going.’ ‘Heshould be led!’ ‘ Yes, your Majesty 
and that is why my father has just engaged your father to look 
after him!’ ‘That's not true!’ yelled the king. 


THREE MONTHS IN THE FORESTS OF FRANCE 


Three Months in the Forests of France: A Pilgrimage in Search 
of Vestiges of the Irish Saints in France. By MARGARET 
STOKES. London: Bell. 

This book is full of legends ; so we may fairly give one, on 
our Own account, in reviewing it. This legend is to the effect 
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that it was revealed to St. Bridget that there were more souls 
lost in Ireland than in any other country. This we suppose to 
have been Miss Stokes’s reason for searching for vestiges of 
Irish saints anywhere rather than within the precincts of the 
Emerald Isle ; and it seems that, before trying France, she had 
made an expedition with a similar object to Italy. Wherever 
she travels she is on the look-out for something Irish, or for 
some architectural feature generally considered more or less 
peculiar to churches or buildings in Ireland. It is all very well 
that she should do this, so long as she does not overdo it. For 
very many centuries, indeed during the greater part of the 
Christian era, there has been so much communication between 
English, Scotch, Irish and French bishops, clergy, and 
religious orders, that it would be a miracle if there were 
not many traces in common to be found in the churches and 
ecclesiastical customs of their respective countries, especially 
of France, through which the bishops of the British islands 
usually passed on their way to and from Rome. 

The most fervent believer in the miraculous will probably 
admit that, of the history of miracles, as of other histories, a 
certain proportion may be untrustworthy, or at the very least 
rather legendary than accurate; and few people, if any, we 
think, are likely to believe all the faith-trying legends to be 
found in this volume ; but if it cannot exactly be said that all 
of them which are new are true, to most readers many that are 
not true will at any rate have the merit of being new. The 
author worked hard at her subject at home, she travelled 
about most assiduously with her camera, her sketch-book, and 
her note-book ; she cross-questioned the natives and appar- 
ently believed all they told her, she studied the carved repre- 
sentations or stained-glass delineations of the lives of saints 
in churches, and then she condensed the results of her labours 
into the book which lies before us. Its arrangement, its 
style, and the conclusions drawn by its author may leave some- 
thing to be desired; it may be too heavy for the light reader 
and too familiar, and occasionally too irrelevant, for the pro- 
found; it may be too full of ‘fond things vainly invented’ to 
please Protestants, and, if it is likely to be more pleasing to 
Papists, we doubt whether even they will be altogether satisfied 
with it; but, whatever be its shortcomings, it contains matter 
which, when taken with a grain of salt, should prove serviceable 
to hagiologists, to archeologists, and possibly also to his- 


torians. 
The author states that when St. Deicola felt his end 


approaching, he called ‘his monks to his side, and they 
took the last Sacrament together.’ The last Sacraments are 
administered to the dying, or those supposed to be dying, 
but never to those in health; therefore, unless all St. Dei- 
cola’s monks were, like him, dying, it is impossible that 
they can have taken ‘the last Sacrament together.’ Miss 
Stokes is rather given to rhapsody. For instance, she 
presents to her readers a photograph of an antique bust 
of an unknown, laurel-crowned head. The face is intellectual, 
pensive, and handsome enough; and that is about all that 
can well be said of it. Miss Stokes, however, says very 
much more, of which the following is only a part :—‘ There 
is a story in the face that might appeal to any earnest 
man, irrespective of hiscreed.’ ‘The profound sadness born of 
the failure of all earthly hope, the earnest searching after a higher 
revelation, seem to have left their mark here.’ Now, we can see 
no reason for supposing the man to be thinking of anything 
higher than his dinner or his bills, and we say this quite 
‘irrespective of creed.’ A considerable portion of the book is 
devoted to the history of St. Fursa, whose wonderful visions of 
heaven and hell are described at great length. The author 
seems to think it not unlikely that because Bede ‘is one of 
the writers whom Dante specially honoured,’ and because 
Bede ‘dwells with much reverence on the history of Fursa and 
his visions,’ Dante may have taken the idea, or at least some 
of the ideas, of his Inferno, Purgatorio, and Paradiso from the 
vision of St. Fursa. In support of this theory, she mentions 
several things which are common to the works of both Dante 
and St. Fursa. Therefore we may piously believe that the 
great Divine Comedy of Dante, like everything else that is 
noble, or fine, or beautiful, or good in this world—and perhaps 
the next—is of Irish origin. It only remains to be said that 
the illustrations are interesting and admirable, and that the 
paper, type and binding are as excellent as they are suitable. 
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LIFE OR DEATH IN THE POT 


Diet in Sickness and Health. By Mrs. ERNEST HART. 
London: The Scientific Press. 


Mrs. Ernest Hart has here given us a quite sane, reasonable 
and readable treatise containing enough science to give 
authority to much sensible advice. Most of the lectures on 
food and dieting, lavished on the public, are written by faddists, 
each anxious to exploit his own absurdity. One tells us to 
live on nuts and apples: another finds the preventive of all, 
and the cure of most ails, in minced lean beef and hot water ; 
and a third, who is weak, eateth herbs, and tries to persuade us 
all to do likewise. Mrs. Ernest Hart is well qualified for the 
study of medical dietetics. For many years a student of 
medicine, an original worker in physiology and a skilled micro- 
scopist, she has also had an ‘ extensive culinary and housewifery 
experience,’ as Sir Henry Thompson himself, a leading authority 
on diet, points out in a most commendatory preface. The 
general tone of the work is to enjoin moderation in the amount 
of food and drink taken, and also acertain relation between the 
character and quality of the food with the nature of the work 
it has to enable the s\stem to perform. ‘To maintain bodily 
heat, to provide against waste of tissue, the result of muscular 
exertion, or nerve strain in brain-workers, all require con- 
stituents and quality of food varying both in nature and amount. 
Mrs. Hart is not a rabid teetotaler, for she acknowledges that 
alcohol has certain value as a tissue-waste-preventer, and also 
that for many persons over forty, who work in hot rooms, and 
whose digestion is impaired, a small quantity of alcohol may 
be a useful stimulant. But the quantity should be small—not 
exceeding daily two or three ounces of brandy or whisky, or 
from four to six ounces of port or sherry, from ten to fifteen 
ounces of champagne, or one or one and a half pints of beer. 
She believes that healthy people under forty are better without 
alcohol. The habit of ‘ nipping’ is highly injurious. In certain 
stages of acute disease alcohol may be of immense value, but 
its value will be discounted and its use rendered nugatory if the 
patient has previously used it in excess. The staying powers of 
coca are very remarkable ; the authoress details her own ex- 
perience of its use in preparation for her medical examinations. 
Water is supposed by many to be a dangerous drink, and so it 
is if it conveys the germs of typhoid or cholera; filters are 
untrustworthy, but boiling is an absolute protection against 
waterborne disease. Diet is more generally excessive than 
deficient in the well-to-do classes. Excessive meat-eating is 
regarded es a cause of ill-temper. 

The moroseness, peevishness, and quarrelling in the com- 
fortable middle-class homes of England are contrasted with 
the urbanity of France and the exquisite politeness of Japan. 
Brainworkers are recommended to live sparingly, and above 
all the aged should remember that their food, like that of the 
child, should be light, farinaceous, and easily digested. The 
chapter on thinning and fattening is very interesting and 
sensible, especially the caution that no dietetic experiment 
should be tried without medical advice and superintendence. 
The chemistry of digestion and some of the chief causes of 
indigestion are pleasantly epitomised, and some quiet fun is 
poked both at doctors and patients. The following story illus- 
trates the manner in which dietetic rules are handed about by 
patients and regarded as infallible. It is probably an antique 
chestnut, but is instructive. Four men, unknown to each other, 
once met at the common table of a country inn. They all 
paid evident attention to what they ate. One refused the soup 
and remarked, ‘Sir A. B. forbids soup at dinner ;’ another 
objected to drink anything, saying ‘Sir A. Bb. advises that the 
meals should be taken dry ;’a third rejected the entrées and 
sweets, and sighed pathetically, ‘ All kickshaws are tabooed by 
Sir A. B.” The fourth man, however, was observed to eat 
steadily through the dinner, and to partake of all the good 
things with evident relish. ‘Sir,’ at last said one of his com- 
panions, ‘you do not seem to follow the dicta of Sir A. By 
‘No,’ was the genial reply of the man who had enjoyed his 
dinner, ‘for 1 am Sir A. B’ The remaining chapters of the 
book should be studied by the profession rather than by the 
public, for they treat of the different diets suited for different 
diseases, and it is not wise for any layman to use such a potent 
Weapon as diet on either himself or his friends who are suffer- 
ing from any disease, 
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DEAD LAW 


The Law's Lumber Room. By FRANCIS WATT. London: 
Lane. 


The fact that Mr. Watt’s volume is dedicated to Mr. Henley 
affords us a welcome excuse for reviewing a collection of essays 
which first appeared in the columns of the National Observer. 
The Law’s Lumber Room, in fact, consists of an anthology of 
the more picturesque points of obsolete law, and the author has 
not only a very considerable stock of learning to draw upon, 
but has also a keen perception of where such points are to be 
found and a very happy gift of describing them. He readily 
perceives certain facts not commonly revealed to less well- 
instructed persons, namely, that our ancestors were a very 
shrewd set of men so far as law was concerned, that when they 
had to make a change in their system they never let merely 
formal matters stand in their way and yet never gave the 
formalists ground to complain, and that, above all, they did no 
invent complicated forms and procedure merely to amuse them- 
selves and puzzle posterity. John Doe and Richard Roe died 
little more than half a century ago, but are now so far forgotten 
that their fame as leading men in the country is entirely eclipsed 
by that of Thomas Atkins, whom they can never have seen; 
forest laws now exist, if at all, only for the benefit of the classes 
which they formerly oppressed ; wager of battle and deodands 
are wholly extinct. But Mr. Watt well knows that all_these in- 
stitutions served very good, or at least very real, purposes and 
did long and effective service before they were abolished ; and 
after even their death has been almost forgotten he resuscitates 
them for possibly a more amiable purpose than they ever served 
in their life-time. 

If we single out a few of the gems contained in Mr. Watt's 
cabinet we must not be held neglectful of the rest. But his 
exposition of the mysteries of pezne fort et dure, which in less 
skilful hands might verge on the disgusting, shows the essayist 
at his best. In the first place, the law contained in the essay is 
sound ; in the second, the author has discovered a story not, 
as far as we know, referred to by any other contemporary 
author; in the third, he makes his law entertaining and his 
facts picturesque. The story of the pressing to death of 
Margaret Clithero in 1586, because she refused to plead not 
guilty in the required form, is not in itselfa particularly pleasing 
one, but it is told with a minimum of unpleasing detail and in 
such a way as to make it a miniature study of character which 
has the advantage of dealing with historical, though unknown 
persons. Very pleasing, too, is the account given of the customs 
of various manors, for the persons originally responsible for 
their existence could afford to frame their laws in a more light- 
hearted way than would be seemly in the craftsman of the 
Judicature Acts or that leviathan of the statute book, the Mer- 
chant Shipping Act. We read of the procedure prevailing in 
the court of the Lawless Honour of Raleigh, held in ‘ “ the dark- 
ness of cockcrow, where everybody concerned mumbled their 
words in scarce audible fashion ; candles, pens, ink, were all 
forbidden, for as the authorities vaguely put it, ‘‘ they supply that 
office with a coal,”’ and we distantly perceive how effectually 
cavillers, who might be anxious to interpose technical difficulties 
to the business in hand, were outwitted. Not less agreeable to 
one who has been wearied with the unromantic wranglings 
which at this day take place in appeals to Quarter Sessions, is 
the privilege formerly attaching to the oak of Knoll Wood in the 
manor of Terley, but for its more exact description we must 
refer our readers to the original work. 

The Wager of Battle was an eminently picturesque feature 
of ancient jurisprudence and full justice is done to it in the 
narrow limits at Mr. Watt’s disposal. He gives us a most 
suggestive account of the proceedings of an appelar, or accord- 
ing to the prevailing abbreviation of his title a ‘ peler,’ who was 
confined in gaol at Winchester, when ‘that fals and untrewe 
peler had of the Kynge every day 1d. ob.’ He had turned 
King’s evidence and had to vanquish five alleged accomplices 
to obtain his own freedom. How he accused and was over- 
come by a ‘sympylle man,’ combining in his person the incon- 
gruous callings of ‘a fyscher and tayler,’ the author sets out in 
touching and appropriate language ; but we miss the merciful 
provision that a battle which had begun at sunrise was termi- 
nated as soon as the presiding authority was able, or said he 
was able, to perceive a star. The press-gang and its occasional 
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humours, such as their arrest of a constable who had stepped 
in to make peace while they were attempting to carry off a 
tavern cook from the middle of his customers ; Shakespeare’s 
knowledge of fines and recoveries ; benefit of clergy and the 
‘Tyburn T,’ reported to be branded on Ben Jonson’s thumb, all 
receive due recognition. These essays are, in fact, calculated 
to refresh the lawyer and to please the layman. They need no 
recommendation from us to our older readers, but we cannot 
advise those who have not read them before, better than to take 
the opportunity of doing so which is now open to them. 


OLD AND NEW 


This little volume (7he Romans and the Ephesians; Prole- 
gomena. Vy the late F. J. A. Hort, D.D, D.C.L., LL.D 
London: Macmillan) appears to us to betray the same loyal, yet 
not always judicious, desire to utilise every scrap of a departed 
teachers MSS. which we, some time ago, 1emarked in the 
literary executors of Bishop Lightfoot. The publication of 
notes, sketches, or skeletons of lectures, which the author ha3 
left imperfect and fragmentary is hardly fair to his memory, 
and seldom is of permanent value to his disciples. In a pre- 
fatory note the editor of these Prolegomena acknowledges that 
some ‘ variations’ from the author’s MS. have been necessary ; 
that the lectures are ‘fragmentary ;’ and that they only par- 
tially fulfil Dr. Hort's design in planning them out. This being 
so, one may fairly question the propriety of giving them to the 
world. That they ‘clearly form an invaluable contribution to 
the study of those epistles’ is the editor’s verdict. We neither 
affirm it nor dispute it. It goes without saying that any critical 
or exegetical work from the pen of the well equipped divine 
and scholar, who was Hulsean Lecturer, Lady Margaret pro- 
fessor, a member of the Revising Company, and co-editor with 
Dr. Westcott of the Greek text of the New Testament, is sure 
to be marked by accurate criticism and acute intelligence: but 
the more exact the scholar and the more critical the theologian | 
the less would he care to see the disjecta memdra of his study 
table submitted to the public without his own revision. Dr. 
Hort, we imagine, would certainly not have issued these notes, 
which are strictly prolegomena—introductory to the study of 
the epistles, and much of them bearing on points of minute 
criticism, even grammatical and topographical—without an 
accompaniment of some more adequate exposition of the'r 
doctrinal significance than is here attempted. 

These discourses (Octave Sermons Preached in Bristol 
Cathedrai—Bristol: Arrowsmith) preached in the Octave, 
May 5th to 12th, 1895, held in connection with the restoration 
of the Choir of Bristol Cathedral, are intended to serve as 
a permanent memorial of that event. As such they will, 
no doubt, be of interest to the citizens of ‘famed Bristowa’ 
and their friends; but restorations are so common and of 
such frequent occurrence nowadays, that souvenirs of this sort 
are rather thrown away upon the public at large. The 
sermons, which include one from the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury and one from the Bishop of the united dioceses of 
Gloucester and Bristol, are very fair specimens of the kind of 
oratory which expatiates on the historical interest of the occa- 
sion, and the liberality, sound churchmanship, high Christian 
character, etc., of those who promote the work of restoration. 
They are not, otherwise, of much weight, or special originaliry. 
Indeed, in the Dean’s contribution to the collection, the desire 
to do full honour and justice to ‘ our well loved bishop’; to 
Archdeacon Norris; to Dean Elliott ; to the High Sheriff; to 
Sir E. Hill, and several others, becomes, as he proceeds to 
speak of the executants of the work of restoration, suspiciously 
like a trade advertisement. The ‘ faithful and conscientious 
manner in which Messrs. Cawlin have fulfilled their part’; the 
‘marble paving by Davids of London’; the ‘stalls by Luscombe 
of Exeter,’ are duly commemorated—we hope to these trades- 
men’s advantage. The Dean acts as editor of the volume: and 
we are surprised that, in this capacity, he should have allowed 
such a mis-spelling as ‘ Carmellites’ (p. 138) to pass. 

It is not easy to imagine a greater contrast than that presented 
by two recent numbers of the Por/folio (London: Seeley). 
‘William Blake,’ by Dr. Garnett, came out in October, and 
‘The Renaissance of Sculpture in Belgium,’ by M. Destrée, in 
November. Dr. Garnett calls his hero ‘ painter and poet,’ but 
this wicked world is full of scoffers who would deny to Blake 
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either title. M. Destrée gives us descriptions of works which 
are practically unknown here and whose merits are hardly 
shown to advantage in the illustrations. The two books differ 
so entirely that it is best to take them separately. Blake, 
like oysters, olives, and other things which some people like 
and others hate, is an acquired taste. To judge by his 
pictures in the National Gallery, Blake was only a painter in 
a narrow and special sense. Some of his drawings in the 
British Museum are fine, but again only in a special sense. 
When the Burlington Arts Club gathered a show of his works 
several years ago some of the critics gushed over it, while 
other some, who presumably knew what they were about, 
denounced the whole collection as simply indecent. Dr. 
Garnett is evidently fond of Blake, though not to extra- 
vagance, and, while he will fail to convert the scoffer, 
will scarcely satisfy the votary. The very narrow limits 
of Blake’s graphic powers, his constant and monotonous 
harping on the same strings, was well brought out in the 
Burlington exhibition. He must have painted the same 
very nude ‘Adam and Eve’ at least twenty times, and as his 
drawing was always defective and did not improve by practice, 
we may confess that in the matter of his art we are inclined to 
side with the scoffer. As to his poetry, which is also extremely 
limited, it must be allowed that Dr. Garnett makes out a better 
case. M. Destrée’s title-page begs two questions. ‘To speak 
of the renaissance or renascence of sculpture in Belgium im- 
plies that sculpture there was dead, and that it is alive again, 
But there was no medieval school of Flemish sculpture which 
could die. The school of illumination was the best in Europe, 
but except a few gargoyles and other architectural em- 
bellishments, most of which have been carefully and 
scrupulously removed of late years by way of restoration, 
there was very little either to perish or revive. As an 
account of contemporary Flemish sculpture, M. Destrée’s 
book rises to a high level. He has some curious notes 
on the art in the fifteenth century and shows ‘the gradual 
dying down of that sacred fire which burnt in the veins of the 
fifteenth- and sixteenth-century sculptors.’ This decay he is 
much inclined to attribute to Rubens, who ‘dominated the 
whole art of the age from the height of his commanding genius, 
but whose sculpturesque perceptions were less unerring. M. 
Destrée divides the modern sculptors into three schools, those 
whom he denominates ‘classic,’ the Flemish and the Walloon 
schools. Some of the names he mentions are but little known 
here. M. Destrée’s English is excellent, but his sentiments are 
wholly foreign and he concludes his account of Lalaing’s monu- 
ment to the English soldiers who fell at Waterloo with this fine 
sentence : ‘They died on the field of honour and a soul heroic 
as their own has given them a monument that will perpetuate 
their memory, and command the homage of all who visit their 
tomb.’ 

The idea of E. S. Machell Smith’s Our Rambles in Old 
London (London: Low) is a good one, but the execution 
thereof is faulty. Of course the exhaustive treatinent of so 
wide a subject is not to be expected within pocket compass, but 
the book might have been made far more useful as well as 
entertaining by the substitution of more facts for the twaddle 
which disfigures at least the half of every page. It is bad 
enough to be told too much about Milton, but when it comes 
to describing where the characters of fiction disported them- 
selves, we lose all patience. ‘ Dickens places the habitation of 
Miss Saily Brass and her brother Sampson in this street,’ we 
read wearily. And again,‘In Lant Street, hard by, lodged 
Mr. Bob Sawyer and Mr. Ben Allen of Pickwick fame.’ Who 
cares? These are by no means isolated instances and afford 
poor pabulum for a generation which scarcely knows Dickens. 
A large share of the scanty description of the Charterhouse is 
devoted to excerpts from Thackeray about the latter end of 
Colonel Newcome. The house in which he died, we are told, 
has ‘now become as historical a spot as that on which Fitz- 
james’s horse fell dead,’ which, after all, is not saying very 
much. The book is avowedly indebted to Hare’s Wadks and 
a work called Old and New London, either of which should 
have afforded material for a better compilation. It is re- 
grettable to hear that the custodians of East-end sights are 
constantly expecting American but never English visitors. Why 
do we go abroad to see sights and neglect those at our very 
gates ; 
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COSMOPOLIS : 


An International Monthly Review. 
320 pp., price 2s. 6d. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN beg to announce that they have just pub- 
lished in one vol. crown Svo, 6s., a New Look by 
GILBERT PARKER, entitled 


AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH 


BEING THE LAST ADVENTURES OF PRETTY PIERRE. 


GILBERT PARKER’S NOVELS. 


UNIFORM EDITION, Crown Svo, 6s. each. 


‘There is strength and genius in Mr. Parker's style.'—Daly Telegraph. 
‘ He has the instinct of the thing : his narrative has distinction, his ¢ haracters and incidents have the picturesque quality, and he has the sense of the 
scale of character-drawing demanded by romance, hitting the happy mean between lay figures and over-analysed ‘‘ souls."'—S¢. Fames's Gasette. 


THIRD EDITION. 


Pierre and his People. 


‘Stories happily conceived and finely exected. There is strength and genius in Mr. Parker's style.'—Daily Telegraph. 

* He has the right stuff in him. He has the story-teller’s gift. When you lay down the book the salient scenes and incidents and characters remain with you—they are 
so vivid and picturesque.’—S¢. /ames’s Gazette. 

‘Mr. Parker's book throbs with vitality. These men and these w ome n are no mere shadow shapes that come and go acrossa landscape of dream. They are preoccupied 
with the central facts of life. On the whole, too, his dialogue is a vast d better than his narrative—a rare and very valuable gitt. And his book remains a daring attempt 
carried out by sound practices to a solt d—sometimes a bril liant —issue. my is an achievement of the sort that a man under forty has the right to plume himself upon —a per- 
formance pledging to performances of far greater merit.'"—.Vational Observer. 








SECOND EDITION, 


Mrs. Falchion. 


‘We have come to expect good work from Mr. Gilbert Parker, but we hardly e -xpected anything so good as Mrs. Falchion. The story is sustained throughout, and 
enriched with a wealth of detail which only a very ac complished novelist could ac hie ve. Itis written, moreover, with a terseness and crispness and individuality of style 
which leave their mark on the memory. Indeed, on the whole, the epithet it most serves is *‘ distinguished.” ’—Westminster Gazette. 

‘ Mrs. Falchion stands out distinctly from the crowd of novels as a work of original power. —.Vanchester Guardian. 

‘A very clever and even fascinating piece of fiction. Mr. Parker has a great future before him.'—Speaker. 

‘A very striking and admirable novel.’—S¢. James s Gase?te. 

‘ The dialogue is almost entirely natural and full of point. ‘he writing of the book is most admirable, and very far ahead of anything Mr. Parker has yet done, and but 
little behind anytning that has been done by any writer of our times. MJ/rs. Faéchion, in short, could not have beea written but by a man with a fine sympathy for 
literature. —Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘ This story is a splendid study of character, illumined by subtle touches of ob ervation which reveal a no common grasp of human nature. The book is one of remark. 
able power and still more remarkable promise.’—4 theneum. 





SECOND EDITION 


The Translation of a Savage. 


* The plot is origiual an 1 one difficult to work out ; but = Parker has done it with great skill and delicacy. The reader who is not interested in this original, fresh, and 
well-told tale must be a dull | person indeed.’ —Daily Chroni« 
‘ A strong and successful piece of workmanship. The portrait of Lali, strong, dignified, and pure, is e >xceptioné ally well dre awn.” — Manchester Guardian, 
* A very pretty and interesting story, and Mr. Parker tells it with much skill. The story is one to be read.’—S¢, James’ s’s Gazetle. 





THIRD EDITION, 


The Trail of the Sword. 


‘The most finished piece of work Mr. Parker has done.’ —Westminster Gazette. 

‘ The old tree of historical romance has put forth of late new shoots, to the manifest refreshment of a world weary of prigdom. Among several admirable new writers of 
romance, Mr. Gilbert Parker takes a high place. He has the instinct of the thing ; his narrative has distinction, his characters and incidents have the picturesque quality, 
and he has the sense for the scal= of charac ter-drawing demanded by romance, hitting the happy mean between lay figures and over-analysed ‘‘ souls.” Everybody with a 
soul for romauce will thoro ighly enjoy The Trail of the Sword.—St. James's oon ett 


‘A re musing and dramatic tale. A book like this, in which swords flash, great surprises are undertaken, and daring deeds done, in which men and women live and love 
in the old straightforward passionate way, is a joy inexpressible to the reviewer, brain-weary of the domestic tragedies and psychological puzzles of every-day fiction ; and 
we cannot but believe that to the reader it will bring refreshme ‘nt as welcome and as keen.’—Daz/y Chronicle. 


* Cavitally told, breezy, healthy, and deli ghiful, with a strain of sentiment which is never sentimentality, and a whiff of that chivalry which makes one’s blood warm 
pleasantly after a course of stories of analysis. It isa story of two men and a maid men of different nationalities, whose enmity grows as naturally as their love, and 


he 
whose adventures are picturesquely told ; for Mr. Parker is pre-eminen tly a stylist, and never —— but picturesque. Scenes rise up in the mind's eye long after one has 
ul 





done with the book, and the hour or two of real pleasure which its reading afforde id if this be not the best test it is one of sound value.’— Daily Graphic. 

‘We are glad to commend this thoroughly wholesome and stirring tale of cut-and-thrust adventure and fortune by flood and field. The book has the supreme ar - 
elemen tary merit of com: nanding the reader's attention from start to finish. .. . The book is crowded with incident, and the sense of rivalry between England and Fra 
is brought home with a certain happy largeness of touch which fits in well with the greatness of the issues involved.’ — 7ad/et 





THIRD EDITION, 


When Valmond Came to Pontiac 
THE STORY !OF A LOST NAPOLEON. 


Mr. Parker has already done some strong work, but never anything nearly so good as this. He has not only written a technically excellent novel, but one of quite 
remarkable charm and mellowness. All the characters are drawn with the firm grasp that ensures distinctness ; the plot, moreover, has the simplicity and directness _— 
preserve the interes t unflagging to the end. Everything in the book centres, as it should, on the meteor-like hero, who, in the few months that he dwells at Pontiac 
makes the whole town mad for him, raises a regiment to fi ght for his claims to the French throne, and enthralls all the women. He is magnificently drawn. One of the 


most dramatic episodes is his meeting with the survivor of ‘‘ La Grande Armée,” followed by th- rapid mastery over his incredulity. The scene ends with a fine descrip 
tion of the old soldier's drum taps, which recalls, not unworthily, Heine’s great character, the drum-major Le Grand. ‘The feminine element in the hero s adventures Is 
dealt with in admirable taste. Finally, a word of praise must be awarded to the delightful set of old village cronies, who play no unimportant part in the story,’—A thenaum. 


‘There is an artistry in all his work on which we set high store, but we do not know where it is more beautifully in evidence than in this, his last. Here we find 
romance—real, breathing, living romance, but it runs flush with our own times, level with our own feelings. Not here can we complain of lack of inevitableness or homo- 
geneity. The character of Valmond is drawn unerringly ; his career, brief as it is, is placed before us as convinci ng zly as history itself. The book must be read, we may 
say re-read, for any one thoroughly to appreciate Mr. Parker's delicate touch and innate sympathy with humanity.’—Pad/ Mall Gazette. 

‘This book as a whole is admirably written, wrought and polished to a high degree of literary perfection without losing any of its spirit and verve.’— Westminster 
Gazette. 

‘Mr. Parker provides what seems to me one of the most dramatic, most originally conceived, and most perfectly rendered situations in modern fiction—the duel, in 
which the weapons are words and glances, between Valmond and the veteran Sergeant Lagroin. When Valmond Came to Pontiac is, so far, the one work of genius in 
fiction which 18¢5 has produced.’—New Age. 

‘Subtle in conception and in handling, with a fine blending of romantic and idyllic sentiment, a delicate touch in character- drawing, and an excellent style in narrative, 
Mr. Parker’s new romance discovers that fitness of treatment to subject which was wanting in some of its predecessors.’ Realm, 

‘When Valmond Came to Pontiac belongs to a very delightful genre, in which the charms of a fine and simple realism are combined with the charms of pure 
romance. The motive of the story is frankly impossible, yet Mr. Parker's treatment is everywhere convincing ; but its convincingness is that of a fairy tale, the threads of 
which are cunningly wrought into a fabric of familiar flesh and blood. ‘This is the sort of feat which could never be performed successfully with deliberation and set 
purpose; it can be done by the sure leap of instinct, or not at all, and Mr. Parker's instinct is his art. Mr. Parker's temerity is justified by a wonderful success.’— 
Daily Chronicle. 

‘A ao imaginative story. The most successful of all Mr. Parker’s clever romances.” —.Scotsman. 

‘Mr. Gilbert Parker has surpassed all his former essays in fiction, and has gone as far as we expected of him, in the finely conceived and delicately executed romance 
of history, as it might have been entitled, When Valmond Came to Pontiac. Its extravagance is skilful, its romance is simple and pure, the tone is fine from the first 
indication of the daring plot, and the adventurer is a fascinating figure from that moment to the last scene, w hic h is touching and beautiful. ‘Ihe solution is a foregone 
conclusion, but admirably managed by the touch of legitimate realism which introduces Prince Pierre Buonaparte.’—W ordd. 


METHUEN & CO., 36 Essex Street, W.C. 
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PAUL SCARRON 


4CARRON had bad luck enough in life, but he was 
S lucky in a friend, to whom he owed the two things 
which secure his immortality—his wife and the authorship 
of le Roman Comique. The name of this friend, Esprit 
Cabart de Villermont, has been a recent discovery of M. 
de Boislisle, and is published to English readers in the 
admirable essay on Scarron, which occupies one-half of 
M. Jusserand’s new volume of English Essays from a French 
Pen (London: Unwin). The discovery was made in a 
manuscript note by Villermont on the fly-leaf of a book in 
the National Library at Paris. This note is translated by 
M. Jusserand for its curious intrinsic interest. ‘The manu- 
script notes in the margins of this book,’ it runs, ‘ were 
written by the Sieur de la Ménarditre, who was private 
physician to the Marchioness de Sableé, received a salary 
from her, and lived at her house. Later on he became 
reader to the King. It is he who for some slight disease 
administered certain pills to M. Scarron (first husband of 
the Marchioness de Maintenon) which caused such a con- 
traction of his muscles that, though he had been up to 
then a well-built alert man, he became a cripple ; and_ his 
inability to use his limbs increased till his death. I knew 
Madame Scarron well before she went to the West Indies. 
I saw her afterwards at La Martinique, at her mother's, 
where I was lodging while our ship was being loaded, and 
afterwards at St. Christopher, at the house of the Com- 
mandeur de Poincy, where we remained two months. 
The mother had come to fetch her husband, the late 
M. d’Aubigné, son of the one who wrote the Universal 
History, the Baron de Fwneste, the Confession of Sancy, and 
other works. I lived afterwards for three years with M. 
and Madame Searron at the Hostel de Troyes, Rue d’Enfer, 
where they married in 1652. Madame d’Aubigné, the 
mother, had sent me a power of attorney to represent her 
when the deeds for the marriage were drawn, and she 
wrote asking me to place her daughter in some convent 
till the time of the projected marriage. The youug lady 
had been staying before that in Poitou with the Mar- 
chioness de Neuillan, to whose care she had been en- 
trusted, and who came to stay at the Hostel de Troyes 
with her brother, M. Tiraqueau. There it was that the 
loves of the two began. M. Scarron had apartments 
there, some of which were let by him to me. I boarded 
with him afterwards as well as Lafleur, my servant, whom 
he often asked to make frangipane tarts in his presence. 
There again it was that he wrote, on my advice, the 
first volume of his Comical Romance, dedicated to Cardinal 
de Retz, then coadjutor to the Archbishop of Paris, who 
often came to spend some pleasant hours with him when 
he left the Luxembourg during the Froude. I supplied 
him with the four Spanish tales which he so cleverly trans- 
lated and inserted in his first two volumes, as well as four 
others, which he also translated and printed in a separate 
form. I suggested that he ought to give us a new trans- 
lation of Don Quixote instead of the Ethics of Gassendi, 
Which I found him busy translating. But he would not 
try, on account of a previous translation by Oudin and 
another, though that was very bad. I told him, if that 
was so, he had better begin some work of his own inven- 
tion and conformable to his lively temper, rather than 
continue those Ethics of Gassendi, which were too serious 
for him. So that I may say that, in a way, the public 
owes to me that pleasant work (the Roman Comique), 
though I am not the author of it.’ And so, as we have 
said, Searron owed to him his wife and his fame. 

The note gives interesting information on the three 
chief points of interest about Scarron—his disease, his 
marriage, and his novel. Of the terrible results of his 
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disease Scarron himself has given us a lively description, 
‘ My legs and thighs made at first an obtuse angle, then 
a right angle ; now they make an acute one; my body 
and thighs make another, and as my head leans over my 
stomach, I ain very like a Z. My arms have been 
shortened as well as my legs, and my fingers as well as 
my arms ; in a word, I am a short compendium of human 
wretchedness’ (M. Jusserand’s translation of ‘ raccourci’ 
by ‘abstract’ misses the pun). He had a portrait of him- 
self engraved as a frontispice for one of his books. It 
shows a few inches only of his back between the hat and 
the placard for the inscription. He explained that he 
meant no disrespect to the public by turning his back on 
them; the fact was he looked better that way, and the 
convex of his back was handier to hang the placard to 
than the concave part of him covered by his drooping 
head. ‘Tallemant des Réaux, whose historiette of le petit 
Scarron is characteristically full of malice and scandal, 
suggests a scandalous origin for the disease. But of this 
imputation Scarron is relieved by the diagnosis of an 
eminent French surgeon (Professor Lannelongue), con- 
sulted by M. Jusserand. 

The marriage of this wreck of a man of forty-two to a 
young girl of sixteen was naturally not a love match but 
very much a marriage of arrangement. She had already 
experienced the miseries of dependence on a miserly aunt, 
being left half-clothed and half-starved to mind the turkeys; 
and devout as was the later Madame de Maintenon, 
Mademoiselle d’Aubigné at sixteen had little inclination 
for the convent. She chose in preference the titular 
position of Madame Scarron. The marriage was in its way a 
great success. Both husband and wife were happy with 
each other the eight years they lived together. The 
Searrons became the fashion. The street was blocked 
with carriages which Scarron said made even his neigh- 
bours respect him. The wit of the husband and the grace, 
intelligence and tact of the wife formed a double attraction. 
The young girl imposed a certain decorum on the Bohemian 
household, and when the conversation became too Bohe- 
mian she recollected she had visits to pay. Tallemant mali- 
ciously hints that Scarron married because he was fond of 
company, and that he knew that the paralysed husband of 
a girl wife would not lack for company. Scarron himself 
said that the people came to see him as they went to see 
the Elephant, to see a sight. But St. Simon says that 
they went for the charm of his wit, his knowledge, and 
his incomparable gaiety amid his pitiable and protracted 
suffering. 

Tallemant considered Scarron’s gaiety almost as great a 
scandal as his marriage. But he admitted the marvellous- 
ness of it. It was, he said, perhaps the greatest wonder 
of the age, that a man in that state, and poor, could laugh 
as he did. It was, indeed, a marvel, that deserved not 
Tallemant’s sneer, but the admiration of contemporaries 
and posterity. ‘Broken as he was in his body, says M, 
Jusserand, ‘ sleepless and a constant sufferer, he was always 
ready for a joke, the equal of any one in conversation, so 
gay, so pleasant, so good-humoured, that all Paris flocked 
to see the wonder, and to amuse the poor fellow and be 
amused by him. There is scarcely any other example of 
so much acute pain so lightly borne, with such an ease in- 
deed, that not only did he make his company bearable—- 
which is the most that disabled people usually can do 
but sought for and enjoyed.’ And Scarron was not only 
disabled, he was in continual pain, the fierce, flashing 
pains of a diseased spine. He had tried a cure once at 
Bourbon and found himself aking among the sick. ‘Many 
people have I seen, ugly and pretty, good and wicked, 
wealthy and poor, tall and short, all of them more or less 
disabled, but I can safely say, and without self-conceit, that 
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there I was in my own kingdom ; and that everybody paid 
homage to me as being sick above them all.’ Nor was he 
one that had never known the keen delight of health and 
vigour. Up to thirty he had been lithe and active, a good 
dancer, a player upon the lute and an accomplished 
amateur painter. At first, when he thought of these 
things, the idea of suicide occurred to him. But he never 
gave in. He endured his martyrdom for twenty long years, 
during which he made himself the heart and soul of a 
witty society. Scarron, in fact, is known to people who 
read the Roman Comique and read about Scarron as a 
brilliant man of letters. But, as M. Jusserand shows, he 
was something more. 


A CHRISTMAS FOX-HUNT 


ie his boyhood the present writer had no other haunt so 

dear and familiar as the burnsides of the wild moun- 
tain land between England and Scotland. And to this 
day he does not know a sweeter sound than the din made 
by the sparkling hill-streams as they leap and twist and 
foam and chatter down the green valleys past round sheep- 
fulds circled by dry stone dyke and solitary far distant 
cottages. In those days it seemed impossible to exhaust 
the opportunities of amusement. What a long time it 
took to find for the first time the nest of the noisy sand- 
piper that from April till Midsummer screamed and flew 
about the stream! Then how pleasant to discover that the 
wren-shaped water-ousel had its mossy home and precious 
eggs in a rocky crevice behind a tumbling cascade! Often 
the current trinkled past red clay ‘scaurs,’ pierced with 
sand-martens’ holes, to be reached only after a whole fore- 
noon’s clambering and digging. On the heath, too, I 
found the nest of the ringtail-hawk that had been so often 
seen quartering the Lowland fields as carefully as a well- 
trained setter. Once all alone I determined to scale the 
cliff where one of the few remaining ravens bred, and this 
indirectly led to fox-hunting. ‘To scramble up was not so 
very difficult, but difficilis descensus averni! The foolish 
venturesomeness of the attempt flashed upon me as soon 
as I looked down over the dizzy edge of the precipice ; and 
the best of an April day—a windy, showery, sunshiny April 
day—had passed ere a shepherd, going his rounds, heard 
a shrill voice hailing him and saw a terrified little figure 
lying flat on a ledge, from which he dared not move. No 
wonder a friendship was struck up between the rescued 
and the rescuer. After that my plan was on the eve of a 
school holiday to start for the hills, sleep in the cottage, 
and commence fishing, or whatever was the game of the 
day, at daylight, when the herd rose to ‘ca’ the yowes frae 
the knowes’; in other words, to drive his sheep from the 
barren hill-tops to which they instinctively ascend at night 
down to the green slacks where the ‘ burnie rows’ and the 
grass is fresh. Now, among the ornaments of the cottage 
what struck me most was the immense quantity of foxes’ 
tails. Some adorned the walls, others were mounted as 
brushes, and were in daily use. It was noticeable, too, 
that the shepherd, who was a pious man and little addicted 
to the use of bad language, during the early part of spring 
could hardly refer to the fox except as ‘the damned tod.’ 
Then his wife, a good, stout, easy woman, would placidly 
say to him, ‘Eh, John, my man, that’s sweerin’’ ; and ten 
to one he would flush irritably and rap out a still bigger 1, 
And she, who knew his way, would just placidly remark, 
‘ Hinny, that'll never make a better on’t,’ and he would 
cool down and explain to me that women never cared 
tuppence if there was one penny in the pocket where the 
next was to come from. 

It was one of his privileges—or rather part of his pay- 
ments—to run a score or so of ewes with his master’s flock 
and it was his fixed belief that the hill foxes knew the 
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very mark by which he distinguished them and of set 
purpose selected his lambs for slaughter. If one smiled, 
and it was impossible to help smiling, at this delusion, he 
had the records of many years to support it. Like many 
of his calling his temperament was at once serious and 
superstitious. But he invariably ended with a threat such 
as ‘Wait till Krissimmis,’ or ‘I'll pay them at Yule,’ or 
‘The varmint’ll suffer at gatherin-day.’ Often, too, the 
young lads, when I had got an unusually large basket 
of trout, would say, ‘ Aye, fishin’s fine sport, but it’s nothin’ 
to the Christmas fox-hunt.’ Naturally enough all this 
aroused one’s curiosity to the highest degree, Not only is 
the country mountainous, it is so full of bogs and mines 
that ordinary fox-hunting is out of the question. The 
Glendale are not easily stopped, but even they would pause 
before the inner Cheviots. But to give up the certain, sure 
and usual enjoyments at home, for a problematical hunt 
among the hills required some resolution. However off | 
started one twenty-fourth of December for the old summer 
haunt. It was just the sort of weather that was said to be 
best, soft and rainy, with a faint suspicion of fog. At 
all seasons the hills are colder than the valley and the 
chilliness of the wind as I crossed the last ridge before 
descending to the shepherd’s cottage seemed to be only 
natural. Desolate and wintry the valley looked. The 
silvery rivulet was gone with all its white cascades and 
clear pools, and broad foaming channels and_ sparkling 
streams had given place to a big muddy torrent, furious 
and rushing. Hill sides that had been green and purple 
were now snow-streaked and grey. Nor could imagination 
conceive of anything more uninviting than the bare cottage. 
John, though obviously glad to see his visitor, looked 
gloomy every time he snuffed the air, and, when, after being 
regaled with tea and oatcake, we looked out at the weather 
and saw a red star hanging over The Hungry Law as a big 
hill was called, he let off one of those emphatic oaths of 
which he was so sparing. ‘It'll snaw by the morn night,’ 
he growled, and his remark brought regretful visions of 
snapdragon and blindman’s buff, for if a storm came there 
would be no chase of Reynard, but close imprisonment, the 
simplest hill fare and dulness unspeakable. But it seemed 
in the morning that his forecast was wrong. When we 
rose at six o'clock it was a beautiful clear morning, hill and 
valley lighted by the moon and lying under a sky studded 
with stars innumerable. John, who was in his own way 
hospitality itself, had made a glowing peat fire before | 
rose, and a tea breakfast for me though he had for himself 
the customary basin of brose. 

His preparations for the fray would have astonished an 
ordinary fox-hunter. First he took down an old muzzle- 
loading gun that had evidently been cleaned and oiled for 
the occasion. Next he tied up his collies and produced 
from his outhouse a half-bred deerhound bitch. ‘She's 
grand at a tod,’ he explained; ‘I've borrowed her from 
my cousin.’ To me he gave a stout oak bludgeon, with 
directions to ‘lay on and no be feared whenever you have 
the chance.’ On leaving the cottage we were joined by 
an old man riding to the meet on his donkey and carrying 
behind him a spade and mattock. Several others joined 
the party en roule, and when we came to the cover—a 
patch of whins such as occurs here and there in the district 
—-there were a dozen of us, carrying six guns and followed 
by four terriers, as many big mongrels of one kind and 
another, and several collies. The guns stationed them- 
selves round the cover, and the miscellaneous pack of 
dogs, or at least as many as would go, were sent in. 
Several foxes were soon afoot, and the sport became fast 
and furious. The mongrels yelped and scurried about, 
while if Reynard ever attempted to break cover he was 
saluted with a shower of slug-shot or headed back by men 
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with clubs, for it was not a chase but a kill that was 
wanted. After a vast expenditure of powder a fine dog 
fox was at length grassed and a second so crippled that he 
crept back to the middle of the gorse where he was assailed 
py the terriers and eventually bludgeoned to death by a 
youth who dared the prickles. It was thought this was 
all, but just as the company were about to change their 
ground a third broke away with the half-bred staghound 
so close to his heels no one dared fire. She was quite 
good enough for the task, and ran a capital course, flying 
right away from the sheep-dogs and mongrels and very 
soon overtaking the fox. I expected to see a fight in the 
end but nipping him by the small of the back as a grey- 
hound does a hare she killed on the hillside and brought 
back her quarry like a retriever. It was the only piece of 
genuine sport we were to witness, for at the next cover, a 
low scrubby wood, the shepherds seemed to know exactly 
where the foxes would emerge and posting the best guns 
there bagged two in a whipcrack. Not far off was a small 
clump of stunted oak to which a stiff old Bedlington made 
off on his own account. Some of the men thought it 
impossible a fox should be within, but the owner of the 
dog, swearing Matchem never made a mistake, started off 
with his gun. Sure enough Reynard was there, only he 
managed to creep into an unstopped earth and some time 
was lost ere the donkey with the spade and mattock 
could be brought up. In the interval flasks of usquebagh were 
passed round and congratulations passed on such a splendid 
beginning ot the day, but John’s face was more gloomy than 
ever. Heabsolutelythirsted for vulpine blood, and just as the 
diggers were approaching the last sanctuary of the rover, 
‘See there,’ he said, and pointed at one or two large flakes 
of snow that came floating down the wind. They looked 
up at his-word and the hill-tops were all darkening under 
the coming shower. A sort of moaning noise began to 
rise, too, as if a strong breeze were already beginning to 
swish past the distant cliffs and down the glen. ‘ H’ym as 
fast as you can lads,’ cried the oldest shepherd, and none 
waited for a second warning. It is no jest to cross by the 
high mountain tracks when the snow drifts and ere we 
had gone a hundred yards a dark heavy shower came upon 
us. The writer has fewer pleasanter memories than the 
sight of the bright peat fire that greeted him after as dis- 
tressing a tramp as he had experience of. He was told 
that the day’s sport was below the average, but he never 
again longed to spend Christmas in the same fashion. 


TWO GENERATIONS 
MY LORD WEDs (1708) 
PJNHE staggering chairmen, as the lady signals faintly 
with her carven ivory fan, set down their lovely 
burden just athwart the twisted iron gates of the City 
Church and rest, wiping their heated brows. 

‘Wherefore,’ says the white-haired priest and, as he 
mumbles with his toothless gums, the tattered banners, fit 
relics of forgotten knights whose dust lies smouldering in 
grey tombs beneath, stir in the slow draughts of the murky 
roof, ‘wherefore,’ he says, ‘ if any man can show just cause 
why they should not be lawfully joined together, let him 
now speak or else hereafter for ever hold his peace.’ 

A gallant, raffling in his brave attire, leans ‘gainst the 
lacquered panels of the lady’s chair and, as he chats with 
her o'er this and that, mincingly taps with polished finger- 
nail a gem-bestudded snuff-box lid. 

‘Wilt thou,’ says the aged priest, pointing a palsied 
finger toward her bowed down head which with its golden 
curls lights up the dingy shadows near the rotting chancel 
screen, ‘ wilt thou,’ says he, ‘obey him and serve him, love, 
honour and keep him in sickness and in health; and for- 
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saking all other ’—here her head bows lower—‘ keep thee 
only unto him so long as ye both shall live ?’ 

The lady of the sedan, which still stands in the white 
sunlight outside, waves her fan of Chinese carving to and 
fro contemptuously, as the gallant, whispering, robs some 
woman of her name between a simper and a pinch of 
snuff, 

‘ Pat,’ says the priest, reading from his book, ‘the ring 
upon the fourth finger of the woman’s left hand,’ and, as 
the bridegroom hastens to obey, a ray of sunlight passing 
through the painted glazing of the chancel window throws 
a red streak, like a blood-stain, on the bride’s white hand. 

The gallant, leaning forward so that his peruke touches 
the quilted silken lining of the chair, catches the scarce 
breathed confidences of the dame within. His eyebrows 
arch with scornful incredulity as he protests he'll not be- 
lieve it. ‘A Marquis wed a player wench? Ohfie! No! 
No!’ 

The priest has placed the slender white hand of the 
bride in that of the expectant groom, his own palm itching 
for the longed-for fee. ‘Those whom God hath joined 
together,’ he gabbles hastily, ‘let no man put asunder.’ 
Perchance, because the church is dark and cold, the young 
bride shivers and turns pale. 

Outside, the chairmen pass the leathern straps across 
their stooping shoulders, grasp in either hand the poles, 
and prepare to hurry forward on their interrupted way. 
The lady, round her powdered face, arranges more coquet- 
tishly the siken hood. The gallant slipping his jewelled 
box into the capacious pocket of his vest, mutters below 
his breath, ‘The little minx may wed her lord, and we!- 
come! But—the Colonel ?’ and, with a sneering bow, 


withdraws. 
THE DUEL (1709) 


They entered the coppice after passing through a field 
of lush meadow-grass, laden with dew not yet kissed away 
by the scarcely risen sun, and a throstle, disturbed by 
their approach, flew forward into the wood, leaving its 
nest unprotected as it startled the echoes with a richly 
musical voice of alarm. 

‘This,’ said the Colonel, ‘is a spot well suited to our 
purpose’; and a timid coney vanished at the sound, a 
glimpse of russet, tipped with white, flitting across the 
level patch of turf, bordered by glistening boles of silvern 
birch trees. 

‘I have done you grievous wrong, my lord,’ said the 
Colonel, ‘and this, mayhap, is an ill way to make amends. 
Na'theless, you asked it of me yourself, and I could not 
but obey your behest beyond that of all men in the 
world.’ 

A silence, accentuated by the light yet bodeful sound of 
each man’s heavy broidered coat as he cast it to the ground 
behind him, and the thrush was hastening back to its nest 
with a whirr of eager wings and a rustle of parting leaves. 

‘The turf, said the Colonel, ‘is wet, and it were ill to 
slip or stumble in the game we are about to play, and, 
bending forward, each removed his red heeled shoes, the 
buckles of which were of diamonds curiously set. From 
the edge of the little wood came the angry cry of the 
throstle, who had found a cuckoo in the nest left un- 
guarded for so brief a moment. 

A squirrel, with wonderment shining out of his beady 
eyes, and his bushy tail curved interrogatively, paused 
in his upward scamper to a tree-top, as he heard the 
sudden pants and guttural cries, mingled with angry clash 
of steel on steel clashing in cruel hunger. 

From the edge of the wood came the shrill cry of the 


thrush, fighting for its home builded with such loving care, 
“ * ~ x * 
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‘Even as I feared hath it befallen,’ said the Colonel, 
‘but ere your ears are deaf for ever, hear me, when I 
swear that folly, and not sin, is all her fault!’ and silence 
fell once more upon the spot. Save that the melancholy 
note was heard of the thrush taking its lonely way into the 
world from the nest so cruelly wrested from it. 


* * * + + 


The Colonel, striding apprehensively away from the 
edge of the wood, heard a plough-boy whistle cheerfully 
as he led his horses towards the stubble field, and as if in 
mocking echo came the ‘ Cuckoo ! Cuckoo!’ of the knavish 
intruder. 

“ “ ” * > 


‘ Croak ! Croak !’ in hoarse glee from a raven as he wings 
his heavy flight over the coppice and sees what lies on 
the green sward beneath, where the timid rabbit once 
again crops the juicy herbage. 


CHILDHOOD (1720) 


The old dame sits in a sunny corner of the Southern 
Terrace, and as she knits she gossips with the courier just 
returned from foreign lands, who with bronzed fingers 
knots the leathern lash, tapping the while his mud-plashed 
boot-tops. 

And the child-lord crouches on the walk beneath, list- 
lessly playing with some dainty toy. 

‘So,’ clucks the withered nurse as the bright needles 
ply now in now out, ‘ My lady, or she that was my lady 
rather, is not dead, but lives in Paris a life of gem-bedizened 
sin ?’ 

The child-lord on the weed-grown walk beneath plays 
with his toy no longer. 

‘Ah me,’ the old dame quavers in her prosy voice, ‘ that 
it should come to this. Little the poor lad recks that on 
the morn he first saw light, his father lay, stark in the hall 
beneath, dead by a murderer’s hand.’ 

The young lord listens as from unseen lips the drowsing 
voice flutters on the noon-tide air. 

‘And so the Colonel wears a higher title now,’ gossips 
the chattering crone, ‘and of late has left her like a worth- 
less flower discarded by the hand that gathered it. Tut! 
tut! I would my lord had never seen the player wench 
who calls my lad her son.’ 

Beneath his boyish heel the young lord grinds the 
painted fragment of the carven toy which, ruined, lies 
upon the moss-grown walk. 

Rising and peering over the marble balustrade the old 
nurse chides, ‘ Fie, fie, thou naughty lad. ‘Thy pretty toy is 
broken past repair, and who will furnish thee another half 
so gay?’ 

‘IT have no need of toys, nurse,’ cries the Marquis as he 
moves away, a child no longer. 


RUINED (1730) 


From an overturned wine-flask near the edge of the 
table a slender stream patters on to the polished oaken 
floor with a slow drip, drip, drip, that breaks the silence 
of the room in whose wainscoted corners dark shadows 
hang, fit lurking-places for uncanny elves. 

Over the lad’s slender blue-veined hands the lace cuffs 
fall dejectedly, seeming to meet with melancholy acquies- 
cence the harsh lines of the damascened flint-lock pistol 
he fingers nervously. 

And the red wine drips from the table to the floor 
where lie, like fallen leaves, heaps of scattered playing 
cards. 

In one of the tall, grotesquely twisted Venetian glasses 
which stand on the carven stone mantelshelf, hangs 
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mournfully a withered rose—withered, for the glass js 
waterless. 

And still the red wine drips more slowly on the oaken 
floor. . 

From the pocket of his silver-broidered, peach-bloom 
tinted coat he draws a woman’s glove, whose fingers stil] 
retain some shadowy form as though haunted by the ghost 
of a lover’s hand. He holds it for a moment ere he Casts 
it into the open fireplace, where it stirs the grey and 
feathery ashes of a heap of burned up letters. 

Not yet has the red wine ceased its drip, drip, to the 
polished floor. 

The waxen candles in the heavy candelabra have burned 
low and their quivering light strives for mastery with the 
first cold rays of dawn, creeping in at the heavy mullioned 
window through which his eyes gaze blankly, miserably 
viewing the tree-denuded waste around the crumbling 
grey-turreted house. 

The last drop of the red wine falls to the waxened board 
beneath. 

* + * * > 

The tall Venetian glass upon the carven mantel shivers 
and rings thinly as though some sudden shock had pulsed 
the air, and the dead rose sheds its withered leaves. 

The overturned wine-flask is empty, but something 
drips to the polished floor with a dull, monotonous 


malignancy. Horace Townsenp. 


THE FLIGHT OF GAME BIRDS 


PORTSMEN seldom have far to seek for occasions of 
\ self-gratulation, but certainly, if Herr Gatke’s conclusions 
on the pace of bird flight be accepted, they have cause for 
some increase of these occasions. ‘The Hoodie Crow, he 
tells us, though a comparative sluggard, travels during 
migration at an average speed of a hundred and eight 
geographical miles an hour, while a little bird called the 
Northern Bluethroat accomplishes its journeys at the rate 
of a hundred and eighty geographical miles in the hour. 
Other fliers, such as the Virginian Plover, move even 
faster. And yet the days in which ‘shooting birds on the 
wing’ was considered the ultimate crown of sportsmanlike 
achievement, are now regarded as singularly old-fashioned. 

No doubt Herr Gatke’s conclusions have been contested, 
and perhaps it would require an expert to pass a verdict 
on them; but we may at least say that a writer who has 
practised his rare restraint in the matter of inventing 
theories concerning most of the problems of bird migra- 
tion deserves that especial credit should be given to such 
conclusions and generalities as he does permit himself to 
indulge in. No doubt, too, it is true that the ordinary 
game bird, presenting itself as the gunner’s mark, is not 
travelling at the extraordinary speed to which birds attain 
in their migrations; nevertheless, it may safely be said 
that a grouse coming down the wind from the beaters half 
a mile away is, at all events, flying ‘as if its primary object 
were speed.’ Such is the impression that it is apt to con- 
vey to very many a gunner, who will be tempted to give 
voice to that conviction with more than parliamentary 
emphasis. Without being Herr Gatke, and without spending 
a lifetime in the Heligoland lighthouse, many a sportsman 
deems himself qualified to enter on a discussion in the 
smoking-room about the relative speeds at which birds 
present themselves to the gun, and the relative difficulty 
of shooting them. But though all are apt to deem them- 
selves thus excellently and equally qualified, the divergence 
in the opinions given with all confidence and good faith is 
often not a little startling. Nothing is much better calcu- 


luted to impress one with the fallibility of the human eye 
and judgment than to hear one man pooh-poohing the 
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science of driven grouse-shooting in comparison with the 
shooting of the driven partridge, while another will take a 
diametrically opposite view, and a third will award the 
palm of difficulty to the mark afforded by a ‘ pheasant with 
a swing on.” One notices a very human tendency to give 
the first prize, as a mark for scientific gunning, to that 
species which the gunner has been shooting—and missing 
_last. But this is not all; fur can deceive the eye quite 
as well as feather. Few, of the more irreflective class of 
sportsmen, will not affirm roundly that a rabbit goes much 
faster than a hare. Yet a moment’s consideration will 
convince any one which of the two he would be move 
willing to back against a greyhound in a bare ten-acre 
field. The truth is that the rabbit is seen but for a moment, 
disappearing behind some stub of undergrowth, or ina 
glimpse as he crosses a narrow ride; whereas the hare 
generally gives one a chance on more open ground, so that 
one has time to reckon with him more leisurely. Since 
the days of hawking are gone we have no opportunity of 
gauging in any analogous way the relative speed of game 
birds’ flight. We believe it is on record in the Badminton 
Library that a pheasant in full flight has been seen to pass 
a partridge as a steamship passes a sailing-vessel in a light 
breeze; but who is to assure us that each bird was putting 
his ‘best wing foremost,’ or that both were equally athletic 
members of their species ? 

Probably it will be generally conceded that of our three 
principal game birds the partridge is the slowest flier when 
all are doing their best. On the other hand, it is seldom 
that the pheasant, when he reaches the gun, is doing his 
best. Usually he has risen not more than a hundred yards 
away, whereas the partridge frequently comes to the gun 
after a flight of a quarter of a mile, and the grouse most 
commonly after flying twice that distance. And naturally 
the pheasant, as the largest bird, would require the longest 
distance for getting up his best pace. Therefore, whatever 
their relative capacities, there can be little doubt that the 
pheasant, though perhaps the fastest flyer of the three, is 
generally flying the most slowly when he is shot. As 
between grouse and partridge, it will be generally admitted 
that the former is both capable of faster flight, and in fact 
is commonly flying the faster when he comes to the gun, 
But that is by no means to say that there will be a like 
consensus as to which is the easier bird to kill. One man 
will tell you that the grouse is indeed faster and takes 
more shot, but that the partridge makes up for its relative 
disadvantages by the greater quickness of its ‘ snipy ’ turn- 
ings and twistings when it catches sight of the shooter. 
Another will back the grouse against the partridge, as 
opposed to the gunner, ‘ every time.’ 

Very much depends on the gunner, and perhaps that 
should be the final word in the discussion, The gunner 
will kill most easily the bird to whose idiosyncrasies, as an 
object of his aim, he is most accustomed ; and the bird that 
he can kill most easily he will pronounce, in general terms, 
the most easy to kill. Grouse, too, can twist and turn, as 
‘snipily’ as any partridge, when they come suddenly on a 
butt and a gunner, over a rise in the moor. On level 
south country moors they will indeed fly as steadily on as 
any old French partridge—though a deal more quickly. 
And what driven partridge, of the real English breed, can 
be more batHing than a strong pheasant slanting down the 
rise of a west-country coombe? ‘The truth is that the 
pheasant may be a most easy mark, or he may be a most 
difficult one ; and the same, in smaller measure, is true of 
the grouse. The merry little partridge never fails us, 
He is always ready to twist off at sight of us, even though 
a ‘Frenchman’ be showing him the straightforward way, 
and therefore he is missed the most often and commonly 
pronounced the most difficult. 
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NEW YEAR’S DAY IN SCOTLAND 


4ELDOM does a Scots family fail to sit up until the 
clock strikes ‘twal’ on the 31st of December. While 
all are talking of happy things and scenes of memory, they 
are slyly looking at the clock-hands as these approach 
midnight. Each member has rolled up in paper a small 
bit of bread and a coin ; and they ‘fumble’ for the packet 
as the hour draws near. When the clock strikes, the parents 
first shake hands, then each in turn wishes a ‘ Happy New 
Year.’ The old ‘spotty’ bottle is produced, and the 
‘guidman’ drinks to the health of all, asking every bless- 
ing on their heads, and hoping they will be divinely 
guided ‘a lang length o’ time.’ A hearty cheer follows, 
and the little ones run to bed to wait eagerly for what 
Santa Claus will put in their stockings for the morning. 
In come the men of the farm in the country districts, and 
heartily wish ‘The Maister’ all prosperity during the year 
—‘a guid crap, dooble lambs, an’ thrivin’ nowt.’ Glasses 
are exchanged, cheese and currant loaf are served, and 
the men set out fur their ‘first fittin.’” Each with his 
bottle and glass makes for ‘neebors’’ houses, to drink 
each other's healths—until they find that though they 
‘are na fou, they've jist had plenty.’ But it is only one 
night in the year, and no work is done that day. For a 
son may look over from the other side of the hill and a 
daughter may come a distance to be all at home at the 
New Year's feast—all once more beneath the paternal 
roof. Much attention is paid to the first foot that enters 
the house. A blithesome daughter eagerly waits for her 
‘laddie’ to come in slyly and give her a welcome kiss}; 
and glad is she if he is the ‘first foot’ of the house. This 
augurs a marriage before the end of the year. 

On the previous day the children have been making due 
preparation for the humble but hearty banquet, by running 
here and there for their ‘cakes,’ consisting of a piece of 
light shortbread, a bit of cheese, and an orange. Breath- 
lessly the youngsters will knock at the door of the kindly 
disposed donor and sing out : 

Ma feet’s cauld, ma shoon’s thin, 

Gies ma cakes an’ lat ma rin. 
The gift is put into the wallet, and they make for some 
other lady who is known to be generous. After eating 
more than is good for them, they go to bed at midnight 
and dream of anything but blessedness. But all trouble is 
forgotten in the morning, when they look into their stock- 
ings to find out the gift of Saata Claus. Coins, varying 
according to the means of the family, are found therein, with 
toys, and story-books. These presents are a source of infinite 
joy. The coins are to be their guardians from poverty 
during the year, and must not be spent. Happy are 
parents and children, Doubly blessed is the little coin ! 

In towns there is more demonstration. An hour before 
twelve, hundreds and sometimes thousands, are gathering 
round the ‘ Tron Kirk’ in Edinburgh to be ready for the 
opening of the New Year. Patiently they wait, smoking, 
and chatting and singing, till the solemn bell tolls out 
the dying year, and then bottles are uncorked and healths 
are drunk, hands are shaken, and _first-footing begins. 
The time was when the wassail bow] was prevalent. Spiced 
ale was drunk, with the hearty wish, ‘Wass hael,’ that is, 
‘To your health.’ The hot-pint was prepared just before 
the hour of twelve, so that all would be in readiness for 
the convivial display. This kettle, with spiced ale mixed 
with whisky, was carefully got ready. After all had par- 
taken heartily in the household, the grown up members 
would run out with the hot kettle, buns, shortbread, and 
cheese, to first-foot some neighbours and wish them health 
and prosperity during the year. Until the year 1812 this 
noisy merriment was carried on in Edinburgh to a great 
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extent—more people were found in the streets at midnight 
than during any day. But a rascally plot was formed to 
rob the citizens of their watches wholesale. By previous 
arrangement the villains were to look out for ‘the white 
neckcloths ’-—such being the best mark by which they 
could distinguish in the dark individuals likely to carry any 
property worth taking. The least resistance was resented 
by the most brutal treatment. A policeman and a Leith 
clerk were killed. Three of the young rioters were 
executed, and from that time it was observed that the old 
custom of going about with the ‘hot-pint ’ fell off. 

But independent of the wassail bow] first-footing is still 
kept up in country districts. Sometimes fantastic dresses 
are used, to disguise the marauders from the parents of the 
coquettish maidens, who somehow were previously made 
aware of their sweethearts’ colours. A youth, deep in love, 
would steal to the door of the object of his affections, and 
open it in the fond hope of imprinting a warm kiss on the 
lips of his sweetheart. But, alas! often was he chagrined ; 
some old maid would be on the look-out to keep back the 
blushing maiden and rush into the young man’s arms to 
have one more embrace before she gave up hope. No 
very pleasant words would fall from the ardent youth’s lips 
when he found out his mistake! However, the youth 
enters and has his ‘ New Year,’ all wishing ‘mony o’ them ’ 
with a hearty cheer. Handshaking of course ensues, and 
perhaps a dance round the table, with the addition of a 
song :— 

Weel may we a’ be 

Ill may we niver see, 

Here’s to the queen 

An’ the guid companie. 
It may safely be said that New Years Day has hitherto 
been observed in Scotland with a heartiness nowhere sur- 
passed. It almost appears as if, by a sort of antagonism 
to the general gravity of the people, they spontaneously 
break out into a half-mad merriment on this day. Before 
the rifle brought out so many marksmen, the erratic smooth- 
bore shooting was carried on all day for currant loaves, 
shortbread and fancy articles. In other parts rabbit- 
coursing would be indulged in with lurchers. Golf would 
be played on the one day of the year for special prizes, 
though some players saw more than one ball at a time, 
and made sure of hitting by aiming between them. But a 
hearty dinner put them all right again, and many a dance 
and ‘penny waddin’’ would take place in the evening. 
On the higher classes in Scotland Christmas has taken a 
firmer hold than formerly: but among the generality of 
the people New Year’s Day is still heartily observed. 
And as the keen whist-player at every fresh deal picks 
up his hand with a never failing expectation of finding 
good cards, so the trader and especially the farmer looks 
anxiously forward on New Year's Day to better luck during 
the coming season. 


BY ORDER OF THE EMPRESS 
A DOCUMENT IN NINE NUMBERS 
BY K. GENT, M. BENSON, AND E. F. BENSON 
vit (continued)—by Kk. GENT 


‘ AS he walked out of the gate, the melancholy look on 

his face increased and his whole air changed. He 
strolled down towards the sea and sat gazing moodil y across 
the waves until a laugh and the sound of a voice addressing 
him made him start and look round. 

‘A girl of two or three and twenty, small, dark-haired 
and rather pretty stood close to his elbow ; and a few feet 
behind her was an older girl dressed in black—a doubt- 
ful hint of widowhood being suggested in the plain folds 
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of white muslin at her neck and wrists. She was like 
enough to the younger girl to be guessed at once to be 
her sister ; but was taller, slighter, and as nearly beautiful 
as the other was nearly pretty. Her beauty was of the 
regular-featured type which at first sight almost defies 
character-reading ; her hair and eyes were black, and her 
skin so white as to be practically colourless. 

«« Ah, ha! Mr. Gilmour,” said the younger girl; “so 
you were going to desert us this evening, weren't you? 
But I guessed we should find you here, and now you must 
tell us all about your tea-party.” 

‘Maurice had jumped up by this time and lifted his hat 
in greeting. “Oh, good evening, | was just coming to 
see you, Mrs. Berners,” he said hastily, looking at the 
elder of the sisters. 

««QOh, I didn’t expect you really,” she returned; “I 
thought perhaps Lady Parlby would persuade you to stay 
to dinner.” 

‘« And I thought I had promised to take you and Miss 
Fletcher to hear the band on the pier to-night,” said 
Maurice. 

‘« Qh, that was nothing;” said Mrs. Berners with 
rather affected indifference; ‘I never meant it for a 
definite engagement.” 

‘« Nonsense, Adela,’ interrupted ler sister; “don't 
believe her, Mr. Gilmour: she’s longing to go. But do tell 
us about Lady Parlby. Did you hear anything about the 


fete she is going to have in her grounds next month ? ” 


g 

“« Yes! I was even asked to help in it.” 

‘«“QOh what are you going to do! I hope we shall be 
able to go and see you !”’ cried the girl. The elder sister 
turned her head away and a deep red flush sprang to her 
cheeks. 

‘Maurice explained to Miss Fletcher what the plans for 
the tableaux were; and threw more than one questioning 
glance at the elder sister as he did so: he ended at last by 
a stammered statement that Lady Parlby had invited him 
to stay with her. 

‘“ Are you going?” asked Adela, turning suddenly to 
look at him. 

‘«]—|-yes ; I think so,” he answered. “It won’t be 
tor long—a fortnight at the outside I should say.” 

‘ Adela did not speak. 

‘« Are you going to be Prince Charming, Mr. Gilmour ?”’ 
asked the younger sister. 

‘“7T don’t know: I shouldn’t think so,” 
answered, 


Maurice 


‘« And who is to be the Sleeping Beauty ?”’ she went 
on; “1 suppose that Miss Faning, Lady Parlby’s niece. 
What is she like; is she pretty ?” 

‘| don’t know,” said Maurice, again rather at random 

‘« Didn't you see her to-day?” asked Adela. 

‘“ Oh yes I saw her. Pretty? No, I suppose not. No, 
certainly not pretty.” 

‘« Plain?” suggested Miss Fletcher. 

‘“« Oh, no, not plain,” returned Maurice hastily. 

‘« Don’t ask questions, Rosalie,” said Adela, trying to 
speak playfully. They had reached by this time a row 
of small red-brick villas facing the sea and at the foot 
of the steps leading to the front door,’ she stopped and 
held out her hand to Maurice. 

‘“ Mayn’t I come in?’ he asked, not very eagerly. 

‘“T think you’d better not,” she replied. 

‘« Then I'll call later to take you on the pier, shall 1?” 
he asked. 

‘“T think we won't go to-night, if you don’t mind,’ said 
Adela rather slowly after a quick glance at his face; “1 
am rather tired now and don’t feel equal to another walk.” 

‘“Some other evening, then?” he said, trying to look 
disappointed. 
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«« Yes, some other evening,” she replied, and went into 
the house. 

«« What is it, Adela?” asked Rosalie in the passage. 

‘« Nothing—nothing,” said the elder girl, and ran 
upstairs to her room. 

‘She shut and locked the door, and then walked to the 
window to look after Maurice’s disappearing figure. When 
he was quite gone she went and sat in a chair near to 
her dressing-table, looking with large sad eyes at the 
beautiful face reflected back to her from the mirror. With 
her woman’s sensitiveness she was seeing herself as another 
might have seen her-some one who knew her beauty by 
heart and had grown to think no more of it. “ And I 
have nothing else,” she thought with a sudden sob, 
“nothing else—I might have known——” 

‘Maurice meanwhile walked back to his hotel with an 
expression of relief. 

‘Next day he called on Lady Parlby again, and the 


next, and the next; and every day the attraction of 


Christine with her reserved manner and gentle looks 
grew stronger upon him. He made no more excuses for 
declining Lady Parlby’s invitations ; he was always at the 
house, and when he was there he was always at Christine’s 
side. He made no attempt or pretence at concealment. 
| never saw a more determined case of love at first sight. 
He was frankly and openly miserable if he chanced to 
come when Miss Faning was’ out; hopelessly and 
manifestly despondent if anything in her manner 
couid be construed into a suggestion of annoyance or 
avoidance. 

‘Of course, this love-making could not but be apparent 
to us all, and was indeed very shortly the chief subject 
of conversation amongst Lady Parlby’s house-party. The 
only doubt of a speedy and happy ending to the wooing 
lay with Christine, whose acceptance of it was not quite 
easy to interpret. The ladies argued everything from the 
fact that she did at least tacitly accept and not dis- 
courage it; but, for my own part, I was not inclined to 
believe that she was a girl to allow her heart to be too 
easily won. She struck me, too, as holding rather un- 
usual views and of having her own standards of judgment 
—standards perhaps not higher than other people’s, but in 
some way different and peculiar. 

‘Of Maurice Gilmour I must confess I never got so 
definite an impression. There was something elusive 
about him in spite of his impetuosity, and I could never 
persuade myself that his depressed looks were wholly 
accounted for by the fact of his being in love, and some- 
thing which happened one day confirmed me in my 
opinion, A large party of us were out for a ramble on 
the beach, clambering about the rocks to a certain nook 
called Shell Cove, where we to have tea. Suddenly, as 
we turned a corner, we came upon two ladies under 
the cliff—both young, the elder one dressed in mourning. 
They looked up as the noise of our talking reached them, 
and | saw Maurice Gilmour start and turn red when he 
saw them. The elder of the two looked at him for a 
second, bowed slightly, and looked down again at her 
book. She had been pale when we first saw her, but she 
grew paler and paler every moment. Maurice raised his 
hat with an incoherent greeting. The younger girl, who 
was leaning her head on her hand and her elbow on her 
knee, was the only one who kept her countenance ; for 
nearly all our party recognised or divined the sisters, and 
were looking embarrassed. This girl looked straight at 
Maurice, nodded to him in an off-hand fashion, and then 
threw a glance, not exactly impertinent, but extraordinarily 
Steady and penetrating, first at Christine and then slowly 
over the rest of the party. 


‘We had passed in a moment, and as soon as we were 
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out of hearing one of the ladies walking with Lady Parlby 
raising her eyebrows, murmured, 

«« Mrs, Berners?”’ 

‘Lady Parlby nodded and slightly turned down the 
corners of her lips. 

‘« She’s rather pretty, isn’t she?” suggested one of the 
others, gazing thoughtfully at Christine's back, now some 
way in front of her. 

‘« How sad she looks, and how pale,” said a very young 
girl. 

‘« She hasn't been a widow very long, you know,” said 
the first speaker spitefully. 

‘“ Quite long enough, it seems,’ said Lady Parlby, who 
appeared to be a good deal put out by the meeting. 

‘Christine who had never heard of Mrs. Berners asked 
no questions at the time, but afterwards the memory of 
the girl’s searching look recurred to her and never without 
bringing with it a strange uneasy feeling which she could 
not explain to herself. 

‘ The rehearsals for the tableaux were now in full swing. 
Maurice was the fairy prince and looked his part to admira- 
tion in his armour and helmet. Miss Faning, however, 
was not the princess, but was merely one of the sleeping 
girls in the enchanted palace. Several of our party, in- 
cluding the chosen princess herself, begged Lady Parlby 
to alter the rd/es and to make Christine the Sleeping 
Beauty; but our hostess was not to be persuaded. Thus 
two weeks passed and only two more remained before the 
fete itself. 

‘ Maurice was now staying with Lady Parlby and the 
opportunities of seeing and being with Christine were 
multiplied a hundredfold. 

‘One day as he crossed the lawn he came upon her sit- 
ting under a tree looking very cool and fresh in her white 
dress against the green background. She had a book in 
her hand but put it on one side as he came up to her. 

«« May I sit here until tea comes?” he asked. 

‘« Oh, yes; but it will be out in a moment,” she 
answered. Maurice threw himself on the grass beside her, 
with a more melancholy look than usual, and was silent for 
some minutes. 

‘« Have you had a very hot walk?” 
gently. 


asked Christine 


‘No, not specially,” he said, and then trying to throw 
off his abstraction asked, ‘‘ what were you reading?” 

‘She held out the book with a marker still in the place 
where she had left it. 

‘« Browning!” he said in a surprised tone, “and 7'he 
Worst of _ 

‘« Yes; do you dislike it?” 

‘“QOh, I know nothing about Browning,” he replied. 
“ The Worst of It happens to be one of the few things I 
have read and tried to understand. At least, I think 
I did,” he added, looking over the lines. 

‘“T’m never quite sure whether I admire the man, or 
not,” said Christine thoughtfully. 

«« The man,” echoed Maurice. “ Why surely—I should 
have thought there couldn’t have been anything more 
perfect than his forgiveness of the woman.” 

«« T don’t know,” repeated Christine in the same tone. 

«« Would you have thought better of him if he hadn't 
forgiven her?” he asked. 

««Tt isn’t that exactly,” she replied; “it is more the 
man’s whole attitude towards her. I don’t see how he 
could forgive her after believing in her as he did, and then 
finding himself to be so utterly mistaken.” 

‘« He forgave her because he loved her,’ said Maurice. 

‘«T should have thought that would have made the 
difficulty,’ Christine answered. 

‘«Do you think it is harder to forgive a person one 
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loves than a person one does not?” said Maurice in sur- 
prise. 

«« Yes, I think so,” she said slowly. “You see if one 
did not love them one would not mind their being less 
than one thought them—but if one did 

‘«T hope I shall never offend you,” said Maurice sud- 
denly. “If I do I shall never dare to ask you to forgive 
me.” He spoke without seeing the consequence of his 
words with hers; but next moment it flashed upon him, 
and at the same instant Christine got up suddenly, looking 
startled. 

‘«There—I have offended you already,” he said des- 
pairingly. ‘Oh, Miss Faning I didn’t mean—you don’t 
think But why should I lie?” he went on recklessly ; 
‘you know—you know that I love you Ps 

‘Christine drew back with a leok of distress, “ Ah— 
” she faltered. 

«« You mean you can’t care for me?” he said growing 














no 


pale. 
‘She was silent, struggling for her own self-control. 

‘« You can’t—you mean that you can’t?” he urged. 

‘«T mean-—not—not yet,” she said at last in a low 
voice. 

«« Not yet—I must not ask you yet?” he cried, hardly 
daring to breathe in the agony of suspense which held 
him. 

«« Not yet,” she answered gently, and moved a step or 
two from him towards the house, Maurice following her 
in such a whirl of sudden joy that to himself he seemed to 
be suddenly lifted among the clouds.’ 


PLAYERS AND POSTERITY 


peng the statement or mis-statement, or 

belief, or superstition, that the player is to be pitied 
because his work dies with him, while the sculptor’s, 
painter's, and author's achievements remain after their 
makers are dead, does anybody but a player ever put it 
forward? And do really great players ever put it quite 
seriously forward? If they did, and if any one wished to 
‘argufy ’ about the matter, they might be confronted with 
statistics as to the number of books constantly published 
concerning the ways of players of the past and eke of present 
actors, some of whom may no doubt be justly accounted 
‘great’ by posterity, while others may scarcely be thought 
to have crossed the very important bridge between 
talent and genius. As to which it sometimes hap- 
pens that the actor himself is perfectly conscious, more 
conscious even than his admirers, of the difference 
between the two gifts. For instance, an exceptionally 
brilliant actor who left the boards of the Francais some 
few years was once discussing a play which had been 
produced or revived there with one who had been ‘in 
front,’ and the spectator observed that one scene in the play 
had gone admirably thanks to the genius of Monsieur Trois 
Etoiles, naming his interlocutor. ‘No,’ replied the actor, 
after a pause for reflection. ‘You misuse the word génie, 
and you must not say that. What you can say safely is 
that Monsieur Trois Etoiles has un immense talent.’ The 
distinction is always important and often difficult; and the 
case is probably not very usual of an actor carefully and 
in perfect good faith marking it out for himself and 
for his critic. But what seems really tolerably certain is 
that ‘the. good’ which actors do on the stage is nof 
‘interred with their bones,’ for of prominent comedians, 
men, women, and children, who have illumined the stage 
in time past there is assuredly a plentiful supply of records 
from which a ‘nice’ and experienced critic should have 
little difficulty in reconstructing a vivid picture of what the 
actor’s methods, voices, gestures, tricks, must have been. 
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Even of Roscius one can get some kind of idea, while for 
the modern Roscius, Garrick, the only difficulty is to 
determine whether those who conceive him to have been 
greater in comedy than in tragedy are or are not wholly 
or partly in the right. 

And concerning Garrick there is, of course, much infor- 
mation deftly collected in an interesting volume called 
Echoes of the Playhouse (London : Putnam) by Mr. Edward 
Robins junior. It may or not be that Arthur Murphy’s 
account of Garrick quoted in Rogers’s Table Talk, and re- 
quoted by Mr. Robins, was coloured by some personal pique 
in private life, but anyhow it is worth attention. What 
Murphy said was this, ‘Well, sir, off the stage he was a 
mean sneaking little fellow. But on the stage ’—throwing 
up his hands and eyes—‘oh! my Great God!’ Which 
utterance was forcible, if unintentionally irreverent, and 
certainly one can accept the latter part of the statement in- 
ferred without hesitation, while as to the former there are 
many instances recorded of Garrick’s magnanimous treat- 
ment of other actors which forbid one to suppose that he 
could be justly described as mean and sneaking. Probably 
he was an instance of that two-soul theory which began at 
the back of beyond, was employed with excellent wit in a 
now almost forgotten book, Adventures in the Moon (not 
Cyrano but another), and not many years ago was brought 
forward very seriously byone who most certainly had a touch 
of genius, the author of Piccadilly and, in his later years, of 
esoterically religious works. In plainer words, Garrick 
would seem to have been a man in whom every now 
and then the Gaulish tendency to saving and hoarding and 
self-aggrandisement was very visible, while at other times 
it was completely overridden by a natural generosity of 
disposition. This generosity he certainly exhibited in no 
scant measure to Frodsham—styled the Garrick of the North 

—the York actor who, visiting London, called on Garrick 
at his house in the Adelphi, and at the great manager's 
request gave ‘a taste of his quality’ in a speech from 
Hamlet, and, in answer to the manager's criticism on some 
of his ‘tones,’ replied that for that matter Mrs. Cibber and 
Garrick himself had ‘tones’ which he, Frodsham, by no 
means approved, but to which in time he might no doubt 
get accustomed. In spite of this and other equally frank 
expressions of opinion, in place of the adulation to which 
Garrick was used, he offered Frodsham an appearance in 
auy great part he might select at Drury Lane, an offer 
which Frodsham, unfortunately for himself, declined, on 
the ground that nothing would tempt him to leave his 
beloved York, where he himself shone as a Roscius. The 
story is told by Tate Wilkinson, probably one of the 
cleverest actors that ever walked the stage. Mr. Robins, 
probably from considerations of space, does not refer to it. 
But it certainly tells much in Garrick’s favour, as does also 
a story which Mr. Robins quotes of how, after a dinner at 
Foote’s with Sir Robert Fletcher as a guest, Foote fell to 
mimicking Sir Robert, not knowing that he was still within 
hearing and how Garrick, exerting his powers of persuasion 
and gaiety to the utmost, succeeded in abating the not 
unnatural rage exhibited by Sir Robert. 

And as to Foote, Mr. Joseph Knight, in his Life of 
Garrick, has put succinctly the explanation of a very large 
proportion of the attacks on Garrick’s parsimonious inclin- 
ings. Foote, Mr. Knight writes quite justly, was Garrick’s 
most dreaded enemy, and, ‘lie the others, was nowise 
slow to accept favours of the man he derided. Foote’s 
attacks upon Garrick were not, however, due to any 
grievance he had, or fancied he had. They were indeed 
the offspring of pure love of mischief and the delight in 
inflicting torture which is inherent insome natures. From 
Foote are derived most of the stories as to Garrick’s extreme 
stinginess.’ And after referring to one or two of these 
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stories Mr. Knight adds again most justly, ‘ silly as well as ill- 
natured are these and a score of similar stories which Foote 
invented, orof which he constituted himself the mouthpiece.’ 
That was Foote’s way. What is more surprising is that 
Henderson, ‘The Bath Roscius,’ the famous impersonator 
of Hamlet and Falstaff, who was by birth and training a 
gentleman, should have condescended, after Garrick’s 
death, on an ‘impromptu’ marked by a very petty 
venomous intention. 

Mr. Knight's estimate of Garrick’s character is capitally 
summed up in the words that appropriately end the 
chapter from which I have quoted: ‘ Making allowance 
for want of moral fibre, Garrick is one of the most 
interesting and delightful personalities that ever ren- 
dered illustrious the most popular and fascinating of 
professions.” In fine, the impression one gets from 
careful reading of many memoirs is that little which has 
ever been said of Garrick’s supremacy on the stage is at 
all exaggerated, while as to ‘the abridgment of all 
that is pleasant in man,’ off the stage he was full of fine 
qualities, and his foibles were mostly the natural result of 
early circumstances and of admixture of French and other 
blood. What is seldom noted is that Garrick was as 
soundly rated, by admirers as well as by opponents, for 
peculiarities in pronunciation as any modern actor of them 
all has ever been rated. Thus, an anonymous corres- 
pondent, writing in August 1742, and being clearly a 
great admirer, makes these comments: ‘The words that 
I chiefly remember [for mispronouncing | are these : matron, 
Israel, villain, appal, Horatio, wind ; which you pronounced 
metron, Iserel, villin, appeal, Horetio, and the word 
wind you pronounced short. I cannot imagine what your 
objection can be to the letter a, that you should change 
it into ane, both in the English language and the Latin ; 
or what fault you can find with the English word matron 
that you should be obliged to make it Greek. Does not 
Horatio sound much better than the little word Horetio ? 
It is said that Horatius Cocles when he could no longer 
withstand the fury of his enemies, leaped into the Tiber. 
Yes, surely, but never for the name of Horetius.’ 

In considering a book dealing with past actors the 
imagination naturally centres on Garrick : but Mr. Robins 
has ingeniously exhibited much information concerning 
other players, and in looking up, as a consequence of some- 
thing in his book, the comparatively little known Life of 
(Juin, | have found several matters of some interest recalled 
to me, including the origin of the Censorship of the stage 
—an institution only too often made a vexed question. 
But of this I hope to write further on a future occasion. 

W. H.z P. 


THE THEATRES 


T is well for the authors of 4 Bric-d-brac Will, now being 
performed at the Lyric Theatre, that the British public, 
however seriously it may be inclined to take its other 
pleasures, has made up its mind to look lightly upon 
burlesque. Otherwise even the addition of so attractive a 
star as Miss Florence St. John might have failed to make 
matters much better. Of plot the piece has scarcely 
any that is intelligible, and when first produced it 
was remarkable for its excessive verbosity. A careful 
pruning of the dialogue and the engagement of Miss 
St. John have somewhat improved things, but still M. 
Emile Pizzi’s music remains the chief attraction. His 
Songs and dances are so much above the average that 
they impart some lustre even to so poor a libretto as 
this. Several of the songs are worthy of something more 
than ephemeral popularity. ‘I thought you true,’ for 
instance, is a good tenor song, which young Mr. 
Harrison Brockbank, a new addition to the London stage, 
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sings very prettily. ‘Follow the drums’ is another capital 
song, to which Mr. Frank Celli does justice. Two new 
songs have been added for Miss St. John, and of these ‘ Fie, 
fie, fie!’ is a catchy, coquettish air. It has the merit of 
being effective and not difficult. There is also some dance 
music which has so much merit as to recall the ballet- 
music of Delibes. The enthusiastic encore accorded to a 
Nocturne for mandolines is well merited, and Signor 
Francia plays the leading solo to perfection. As an intel- 
lectual treat 4 Bric-d-Brac Will cannot be recommended, 
but it satisfies the eye and the ear. 

The revival of Niobe at the Strand goes capitally. 
It is a very merry piece of nonsense. The part of the 
Bayswater merchant is played by Mr. Harry Paulton 
with adequate stolidity, and Miss Beatrice Lamb, who 
looks the statue of ‘Niobe all tears’ to admiration, 
acts Niobe ‘all smiles’ with commendable artlessness. 
The unavoidable withdrawal for a _ short time of 
a little play entitled The Man from the Street is 
unlucky, and we hope for its revival chiefly for the sake 
of Mr. Welsh’s remarkable acting in a somewhat 
Robsonian part, and the last scene of all, in which he 
discovers that his daughter is really married to an ‘ artist 
painter ’ whose model he has been, he determines to return 
to his old way of vagrant life, without even leaving his 
address, is admirable for the keynote of pathos which 
Mr. Welsh touches with the hand of a skilled artist. He 
has only a few words tosay. ‘Me stay ’ere—me spoil the 
darlin’s furniture? Oh, no, ’taint good enough; and, 
picking up his clarionet, he strolls off with the tears in his 
husky voice, and presently the audience hears him playing 
‘The Girl I left behind Me’ out in the street, with that 
curious choking in the throat which can only be caused by 
acting of a high order. 


BALLADE OF THE BUSINESS-LIKE POET 


A MERCHANT stood by his ware-house door, 
And frowned as his numerous bales he scanned. 
‘ How shall I clear them?’ he cried, and swore. 
(They were fancy goods of a third-rate brand.) 
But, as he pondered, he brought his hand 
Suddenly down on his bended knee— 
This was the answer his genius planned— 
Give them away, with a pound of tea. 


The man got rid of his worthless store-— 
Rubbish for which there was no demand— 
And still as his riches grew more and more 
The rumour spread like a flame that’s fanned, 
Until at length, with the numerous band 
Who must be wealthy whatever they be, 
This was the motto throughout the land— 
‘Give it away with a pound of tea.’ 


Now, we Poets, you know, deplore 
Mercantile trickery—sugar and sane— 

And I’ve never stooped to their ways before, 
Art should be sacred—a deodand. 
Still—money is searce—you can understand ? 

Once as I wondered, the thought struck me 
This is a maxim we might expand 

‘Give it away with a pound of tea.’ 


ENVOY 


Grocer of mine in the roaring Strand 
Here are my Poems, net two-and-three. 
Buy an Edition—it would be grand— 
To give them away with a pound of tea. 
EK, H. Lacon Watson, 
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THE LITERARY LOOKER-ON 


NOTE that a brother-gossiper has been thanking his 
stars that the book-season of 1895 is over. It has 
been an unusually busy one, certainly; and the review- 
editors of the various newspapers have been kept excep- 
tionally well employed. Great has been the number of 
the volumes issued during the past two months, and, on 
the whole, the standard of literary merit and interest has 
been fairly high. The publishers have undoubtedly shown 
a good deal of enterprise, and I hope their pluck will be 
rewarded. I am, however, not yet convinced that the 
policy of producing so many works in the two last months 
of the year is wise. The publishers, you will say, ought to 
know their own business better than anybody else can 
know it; and that, assuredly, is a powerful argument. 
Speaking, however, from the point of view of those who 
have to read and pronounce upon books, I can only say 
that, in the face of so large a literary out-put, crammed 
into so short a space of time, it is practically impossible to 
do full justice to the whole of it: some of it must suffer. 
And how much pleasanter it would be for the reviewer to 
have more time in which to read, mark, learn, and 
inwardly digest ! 

There is one small grievance of the discourser upon books 
which I have not seen ventilated—perhaps, because it is so 
small, and because, happily, it is not of very frequent 
occurrence. I refer to the annoyance which the reviewer 
feels, even when most case-hardened, when he finds his 
notices mis-quoted in the publishers’ announcements. 
The managers, I presume, make the selections from the 
notices; but the selections, 1 take it, are copied out by 
clerks, and not alwaysaccurately. These gentlemen think 
nothing of condensing your sentences, and turning them 
into exquisite bad grammar. Their life, no doubt, has its 
monotonies, and it is shame to deprive them of their share 
of fun; but what may be fun to them is not very pleasant 
to the scribe whose rounded periods they have maltreated. 

Truly the whirligig of time brings with it its revenges. 
You would have thought-—would you not ?—that if any- 
body was safely buried (so far as the great majority of 
readers are concerned) in the literary dust-heap, it was 
Thomson of ‘ The Seasons.’ Just a few remember that he 
wrote ‘Rule Britannia,’ and bits of his verse are to be 
found in the students’ handbooks Occasionally he is 
quoted—usually without the quoter being aware of the 
source of the quotation. But for most Englishmen he is, 
when all is said and done, but the shadow of a name-—a 
name, moreover, often confused with that of the much 
more recent bard of ‘The City of Dreadful Night.’ 
Nevertheless, I have on my table a new volume, running 
to six hundred and seventy-eight pages, and all about 
Thomson and his works! It is the product, however, not 
of an English but of a French pen—of a writer who takes 
Thomson very seriously indeed, describing his career, and 
analysing with care not only his poems but his plays (those 
plays of which so few have even heard), and winding up 
with an exhaustive bibliography. It really is too touching; 
to think that poor old ‘Jemmy Thomson’ should have all 
this attention paid to him at this time of day ! 

Mr. Stead has brought out his threatened selection from 
Clough’s poetry, and one discovers in it at least one novel 
feature. Mr. Stead has improved upon Clough. That 
misguided worthy called a poem of his ‘The Bothie of 
Tober-na-Vuolich,’ and published it with that name; ‘ but ’ 
—cries Mr. Stead—‘ what does the average man in the 
street know about Bothies, and how, in the name of 
fortune, can any mortal man not a Highlander born be 
expected to pronounce that awful compound of hyphens 


and consonants?’ So Mr. Stead has made bold to re- 
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christen the poem ‘The Love Story of a Young Man’— 
delightful commonplace !—and by that name it figures 
on the cover of the latest of the ‘Penny Poets.’ The 
departure is emphatically novel ; and one is curious to see 
whether Mr. Stead will carry this re-christening business 
any further. 

How is one to know that a book is quite new? The 
fact that it does not present anywhere on its surface any 
indication of its having been published before is no proof 
that it has not been previously issued. Hence mistakes 
on the part of the seribes. The other day a weekly illus- 
trated paper printed a longish notice of Mrs. Molesworth’s 
My New Home, evidently under the impression that the 
story was as new as the home. But, as a matter of fact, 
My New Home first appeared in October 1894, and the 
present issue of it is a re-issue. 
sometimes. 


The best of us will nod 
In one of the most distinguished of literary 
journals I read the other day the line, ‘Be good, sweet 
girl, and let who will be clever.’ 
‘sweet maid.’ 


Now, Kingsley wrote 
The difference is slight ; but in days like 
these, when most quotations are made at second or third 
hand, one cannot be too careful in detail. 

I observe we are to have a volume of Savage Clu) 
Papers, made up, of course, of contributions from members 
of the Club in question. It will not be the first volume of 
the kind. The Club produced a similar collection of 
‘papers’ a good many years ago, and it was not a very 
brilliant effort. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


A Short Historical Latin Grammar. W. M. Lindsay, M.A. 

Oxford: Clarendon Press 
Computation. Edward M. Langley, M.A. Longmans 
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Literary contributions must be addressed to the Editorial 
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